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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
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Art. I, %.° Lucretii Cari De rerum Natura Libros 
Sex, ad exemplarium MSS. fidem recenfitos, longe emenda- 
riores reddidit, commentarius perpetuis illuftravit, indicibus 
inflruxit ; et cum animadverfiontbus Ricard: Bentleit, non ante 
vuleatis, aliorum fubinde mifcuit Gilbertus Wakefield, A. B. 
Collegit Fefu apud Cantabrigienfes clim Socius. Londini, 
impenfis Kditoris, Soe. A. Hamilton. 3 Vols. 4to.. 
Pp. 1320. On Superfine Imperial Paper, 211. Small 
Paper, sl. 5s. Boards. 


Gf Bitar the ancients have neither given us rules for the 
compofition ef the Didactic Poem, nor formally attempt- 
ed to appreciate its merit ; yet we perceive, from a few cafual 
obfervations which have been tranfmitted to us, that they en- 
tertained no very exalted opinion of this fpecies of poetry, and 
indeed, that they were unwilling to recognize it among the 
genuine productions of the Mufe. From Ariftotle’s idea of 
“‘ the Verfifier {peaking in his own perfon,” we may conceive 
his difinclination to adjudge the laurel wreath to a Didactic 
writer: and, whilft Plutarch refufes to admit Empedocles, 
Parmenides, Nicander, and Theognis, among the pocts, be- 
caufe they compofed mere metrical difcourfes, and invented or 
created nothing, we may fuppofe him a fevere cenfor of all 
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242 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Didactic authors, if we confider the fubject-matter of their 
pieces, exclufive of adventitious embelliihments. To thefe 
fentiments, the moderns do not feem to have fubfcribed, 

if we may form any judgement of their opinion, from the 
number of modern Didactic poems, the works of real genius. 
The truth is, that poetic genius can give a fafcinating air to 
almoft apy fubject of inftruétion. It. can charm the fancy and 
move thepaffionas, where dnanimated reafon would deliver its 
a without effect. In his * Lectures on Didactic Poe- 
try, Dr. Trapp has informed-us, that ‘* there are -four kinds 
of Didactic poems: Thofe that relate to Moral Duties; to 
Philofophical Speculations; to the Bufinefs or Pleafures of 
Life ; and to Poetry itfelf.” 

We do not entirely approve of this mode of claffification ; 
but fhall adopt a’ method fomewhat fimilar, by way of outline 
to a few little fketches of the principal Didactic poets, that 
have flourifhed, or ftill exift, in different ages and countries ; 
Sketches, which are by no means out of place, if the nobleft 
Didactic poem that was ever introduced in any age or coun- 
try, deferve the compliment of preliminary difquifition, or 
fome general remark preparatory to minuter criticiim. Di- 
dactic poetry may naturally be reduced under three heads :— 
1, The Bufinefs and Pleafures of Life;—2. Philology ;— 
3. a Philofophy. 

Before mem could generalize their ideas of poetry and 
philofophy, or, before they had any notion of philofophy at 
all, we may imagine the more learned and enlightened en- 
déavouring to inftruct their fellow-creatures, on fubjects fo 
clofely interefting, as their ordinary occupations or amufe- 
ments, their bufinefs or their pleafures. 

According!y, the good old bard of Aicreea, whom we may 
ftyle ‘* the patriarch of Didactic song,” produced his Georgic— 
the natural offspring of a poetic mind engaged in agricultural 
cares, The primeval fimplicity of Fe hod is extremely pleaf- 
ing: yet his,defcriptions of every month, with the weather 
and ruitic employments appropriate to each, are, we confefs, 
as mechanical as Moore’s Almanack, or the Lady’s Diary. 
And, delighted, as we are, with the un: affcGted beauty, of fome 
paffages, and the fubliaiity of others, we.cannot but think the 
poem in general a very rude performans ¢; venerable, indeed, 
for its antiquity, but ratiter characteriftic ‘Of the hufh andman 
than the poet. We diffent, theretore, from, Paterculus,, when 
he affirms, that Hefiod is ‘* Vir perelegantis ingenii, et mol- 





. i [ “1 
., *- See Trapp’s Lectures in the Englifh ‘Tranflation, p. 189. 
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liffima dulcedine carminum memorabilis ;” though he was, 
probably, ** otii quietifque cupidiffimus.” * 

“ The Georgics” of Virgil wext occurring on the fubject be- 
fore us, may be difmiffed with a refcrence to that fine Differ- 
tation of Addifon, prefixed to Dryden’s Verfion of this admir- 
able poem.+ 

The ** Pradium Rufticum’” of Vanieré (a part of which has 
lately appeared to advantage in an Englifh drefs), might juftify 
the opinion of the ancients on Didactic poetry. Tt is ver 
jong, and, cn the whole, uninterefting ; but it ¢ontains pal. 
fages highly poetical. 

There is an Italian poem on Agriculture, ** Za Coltiva- 
zione ;” di Luigi Alamanni. It was written in Ftance, in the 
reignof Francis the Firft; and is much admired by the Ita- 
lians. We have never feen it: but, according to report, it is 
tame and profaic; as well as that Didactic poem on * the 
Management of Bees,” by Giovanni Ruccelai, and who has 
done little more than tranflate the fourth Book of Virgil’s 
Georgics. 

‘ In * Vida's Silkworms,”t{—alfo, we recognize the bees of 
‘irgil. : 

In ** the Fleece” of Dyer, (which may here be noticed as 
an agricultural piece), we could point out many poetical brilli- 
ances, fuch as the defcription of new-fallen lambs, of the 
fheep-fheering and its feftivities (fuperior to Thomfon’s), of 
Tyre the mart of trade, and of the labours of the loom. 
The defcription of the new-fallen lambs is particularly 
pleafing : 


«© Ah, gentle fhepherd, lenient be thy care 

In tlowery Spring-time, when the new dropt lamb, 
Tottering with weaknefs by his mother’s fide, 

Preis THE FRESH WORLD ABOUT HIM; and each thorny 
Hillock, or farrow trips his feeble feet : 

O guard his meek fweet innocence from all 

‘The innumerous ills that rufh around his life ! 

Mark the fwift kite, with beak and tilons prone; 
Circling the tkies to fnatch him from the plain !’’== 


This poem is frequently mentioned, though little reads 
From Dr. Johnfon’s avowed antipathy to blank verfe, we dif* 
claim all communication with him, on the fubject of the 


Fleece, or any other rhyme-/e/s poem. 


—7_~ 


_—_ — —" 





* Lib, i. ¢. 7. + Harris, in his Philological Eflays, has 
criticifed the Georgics, with a precifion and elegance peculiarly his 
own, ¢ See Pope’s Poemat. Italorum, Vol. i, P. 103. 
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In the mean time, ** Philips’s Cyder” appears to have Soft 
little of its popularity. It has been termed the Englith 
Georgic. And it, certainly, in many points, refembles Vir- 
gil. Yet, in the Cyder, we more frequently perceive the 
marks of a ftudious imitation, than that fpontaneous eafe with 
which the poet adopts the fpirit and ‘the manner of his proto- 
type. The points, where Philips hath moft fuccefsfully imi- 
tated his original, are, the facility with which he quits his 
main fubjeét in a digreflion, and the dexterity with which he 
returns to it. With refpect to his language, though we ap- 
prove not of the great number of elifions that occur, and are 
hurt by a variety of grating expreffions; yet, we think, the 
old Miltonian words and phrafes, to which Philips is faid to 
have been too much attached, have, in general, a good effe&. 
They give a venerable afpect even to familiar images, by dif- 
fufing over them the tint of time. To pafs from the orchard 
to the garden. 

“© The Gardens” of Rapin are poor from their want of 
fpirit, and from their puerilities, difgufting : in the preceptive 
part they are cold; in the digreflional, fantaftic. Not fo 
«¢ The Gardens” of De Lille, whofe fuperior judgement has 
Jed him to avoid the errors of his predeceflor, and whofe fupe- 
rior genius has enabled him to fupply his deficiencies. 

This country, too, has, by its poet AZa/on, confecrated the 
garden to the Mules. In “ the Englifh Garden,” imagination 
and tafte are difplayed on a molt extenfve canvafs : the pre- 
cepts are drawn from nature and truth; and the digreffions 
are to be numbered ainong the richeft creations of fancy. The 
fourth Book contains a moit elegant f€tion. The tale is fo 
artfully interwoven with ‘* the Didaic poet’s love,’’ that 
every incident arifes as an apt illuftration of a precept or prac- 
tical leflon. We are perfectly fatished with the occurrences 
of the ftory, taken finy!y, and for their own fakes, without 
attempting to refer them to each other; and, when: we dif- 
cover their clofe connexion, are furprized and delighted. Yet, 
fo fafcinating are the precepts, from the defcriptive form 
which they aflume, that we foon forget our difcovery, and 
are ftruck with new wonder at the cataftrophe. And, per- 
ceiving that the cataftrophe, alfo, is rendered fubfervient to 
the main delign, we retrace the whole with uncommon plea- 
fure; admiring the beautiful effect of the leflons and of the 
tale, as they mutually give and borrow luftre. So exquifite, 
in fhort, is the favour of this fine poem, that there are few 
others of the Didactic fpecies which we fhould not difrelith, 
and reject for their comparative infipidity. From an aflocia- 
tion of ideas, unfortunate for Mr. Knight, his ‘* Land/cape’’ 


vcCuUrs 





eccurs to memory. It was fubmirted to us for criticiim.* 
But, after a few itrictures in this place, we fhall return the 
poem to its fhelf, whence we now take it—* to lie iu leaden + 
flumber, undiflurbed.” 

“© The Landfcape”’ is a Dida€tic Poem, in three Books, ad- 
drefled to Uvedale Price, Efq. We fhall not fay what we 
think of its fentiments, ftyle, or verfification ; but ihall only 
afk our Readers, whether they deem it poffid le, that Mr. 
Knight could have written his Land{c ape, without any recol- 
lection of a poem on a fimilar fubject ; w hen that poem is the 
moft finifhed in our lancuage ? Did no faint idea of the Eng- 
lifh Garden flit acrofs Mr. Knigl shi’s memory, during the te ui. 
ous progrefs of -his laboured work ? No-§ not one faint idea ;’ 
as he poflitively tells us. In anfwer to the charge of having 
ftolen from ‘* the Englifh Garden,” the few beautiful flowers 
with which he has decorated ‘ the Landfcape,” he declared, 
that he had never read Mr. Mafon’s poem ; nor did he, at the 
time of writing, recollect its exiftence; ‘* though now (fays 
he) [ remember to have heard it fpoken of.” With grofler 
arrogance thau this, with more daring effrontery, the Kepublic 
of Letters was never, perhaps, infulted. We aflert, that Mr. 
Knight was well acquainted with Mafon; and that he has 
committed the moft palpable thefts in the Englifh Garden. 
His plagiarifms muft ttrike every one who choofes to compare 
the poems. What fhail we fay to the following aukward 
imitation of a fine paflage in Mafon? 


<¢ Bleft is the man, in whofe fequefter’d glade 

Some ancient abbey’s walls diffufe a fhade ; 

Whofe mouldering windows pierc ’d, and turrets crown’d, 

And pinnacles with clinging ivy bound, 

Blefs’d, too, is he, who midit his tufted trees, 

Seme ruin’d caftle’s lofty towers fees 

Imbotom’d high upon the mountain’s brow, 

Or nodding o’er the ftream that glides below,” t 
Read the beautiful original ; 

«* More happy ftill, if one fuperior rock 

Bear on its brow the fhiver’d fragment huge 


eee _ —~ 


* On feveral of the more recent Didattic Pieces, we may here, 
with propriety, enlarge; as they have not fallen under our notice 
before. ‘The prefent itri€tures will preclude the neceflity of any fepa- 
rate critiques. + It is, indifputably, a very heavy pere 
formance. Ozr fenfes it foon Julled to reft—an effect, not attri- 
butabie to the fuggifhnefs of our imaginations ; fory we find, upon 
enquiry, that it has aéted as a narcotic on many others. 

{ Dr. Booker’s Hop-Garden, a Didactic Poem, has been lately 
eriticifed in our Review. See Vol. iv. pv. 437. 
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Of fome old Norman fortrefs ; happier far, 
Ah, then moft happy, if thy mo jo 

Wath, with the cryftal coolnefs of its rills, 
Some mouldering abbey’s ivy-vefted wall.” 


Among the purtuits of pleafure, that engage the mind of 
men, hunting, fifbing, and hawking, have been regarded as 
fit fubjects for the Didactic: and the Qynegetica and Halieu- 
tica oi Oppian, the Cynegeticon of Gratius and Nemefianus, 
the poem de Venatione of Natalis Comes, and the Chace of 
Somerville, fufficiently prove, though fome are but indifferent, 
that fuch fubjects are not unmanageable in the hands of ge- 
nius. Scaliger {peaks highly of Oppian ; applauding his eafe 
and harmony ; whilft Rapin condemns his poems, as dry and 
uninterefting. Many of his defcriptions are faid to be poeti- 
cal; particularly thofe of a Horfe, and a Battle of furious 
Bulls. * Of the works of Gratius, a contemporary with 
Ovid, the few remaining fragments, are fpecimens of fuch 
yvcrie, as 


‘¢ Non Dii, non homines, non conceflere columne.’’ 


The Cynegeticon of Nemefianus, {eems to haye been the beft 
Latin poem, on the fubject of Hunting, It was read in the 
{fchools, in the time of Chasles the Great, and much ad- 
mired. Buta part only of the firft Book bas defcended to 
pofterity. 

In the poem of Natalis Comes, there are many happy ex- 
preffions; and in the verfe there is melody. But it is too 


ee eee -——_—_e- 











* We recommend (what hath often occured to us) to fome poetical 
tranilator of the Greek and Latin claffics, a collection, and verfion 
into Englith, of all the ftriking paflages that are fcattered through 
fuch poems as thofe of Oppian. 

From a great number of long and tedious performances, that are 
mever read even by the learned, might be fele¢ted a variety of curi- 
ous and interefting paflages. 

By frequently dipping into the Greek Anthologia, many an ima. 
ination, of a guzet colour, hath become brightly “ tin@tured with 
oefy.” But we have chiefly in view fuch Greek or Latin poems, 

as by their length repel the reader, whether the product of the claf- 
fic or middle ages, or any other period, For ‘ 4 wreatn” of 
this defcription, (if formed by the genuine poet,) the Poetical De- 
pe of our Magazine fhall he.open. In the mean time, thofe 

rifliant paflages, in the Greek and Latin writers, which, from the 
rubbifh that involves them, are unnoticed 4nd almost forgotten, (and 
fome of which have never been brought to light,) will engage the 
attention of the claffic fcholar, and pleafe the man of tafte; even 
though they may not be difengaged from their incumbrance by the 
moft dextrous hand, or exhibited with all their oijginal lutte. 
long : 
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long: and the poet’s directions to the Hunter, with refpect to 
his drefs, his hunting-inftruments, Xc, &c, are as profaically 
plain, as an Upholfterer’s inventory. 
“ queis dextra viris armetur, et ipfa 

Queis fine non potuere fera cadique capique. 

Imprimis laquei, pedic#, longumque panagrum 

Adfint, et falx, et lato venabula ferro. 

His addas amenta, levis cum robore penna, 

Pugnaces arcus, vallos, furcafgue bicornes, 

Atque lagobolion, tum dextra flexile vimen,’? &c. 

This is, indeed, a bloody catalogue, in which we difcover 
more of the Poacher than of the genuine Sport(man or the 
Poet. Our own countryman, Somerville, condefcends not to 
mention Natalis Comes, among his predeceflors on the fubject 
of ** the Chace.” It is, doubtlefs, with the fpirit of an 
Englifh Sportfman, that Somerville inftructs us in the art of 
Hunting. But he hath furnifhed us, with a ftriking illuftrae 
tion of a pofition which literary men fhould always remem- 
ber—that, ‘ im order to write fuccefsfully, we jfhould feel 
vividly ?’ Somerville was not born a poet. He has produced 
nothing above mediocrity, but ‘* the Chace.” ne in his 
Chace, he is only great where, with all the dignity of cone 
{cious independence, he inftructs us from his own obfervation, 
and paints to us from his immediate feelings. Whilft he 
defcribes the Hunting of the Hare, the Fox, and the Stag, 
he rifes into the character which he had aflumed—the Poct. 
He becomes, at once; perfpicuous, fpirited, and harmonious, 
We are no longer offended by obfcuritics, jejune expreflion, or 
unpolifhed verfe. It ison the plains of Afia, on the coafts of 
Ethiopia, and amidft the fands of Arabia, that Somerville 
finks into infignificance. There, he hath attempted to de- 
{eribe what he had heard or read, in common with others, and 
what he had never felt or feen. 

2. The greater part of the fubjects, which we have enu- 
merated, might have attra¢ted the attention of the Didactic 
Mufe, even in femi-barbarous or unluxurious ages. But 
poctry, and its fifter-arts, muft have been long and extenfively 
cultivated, and have attained fuch a degree of excellence, as 
could be only compatible with the refinements of fociety, 
before they could have become the fubjects of eriticifm. 
‘They muft have appeared in various and finifhed forms be- 
fore they could have engaged the. Didactic Poets in contem- 
plating their beauties, reducing them to their principles, by a 
juft analyfis, and delivering rules for fimilar compohition. 

The firft preceptive poem, on a philological fubjedt, was 
produced in the age of Auguftus. "Though read by all, po 
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the fchool- boy to the veteran in literature, yet there are fome 
who tell us, that “ the-art of poetry” was never completely 
underftood until the exiitence of Bifhop Hurd’s notes and 
commentary.» Others, however, maintain thet thefe remarks 
and illuftrations are more ingenious than juft; and that the 
fyftem of the venerable Prelate is altogether fuperfeded by 
Mr. Colman’s hypothefis. 

It was in ‘* Leo’s golden days,” that Vida compcefed his 
<¢ Poetics.” with Pope’s Encomia on which all are acquainted, 
though few ‘have read the Poem. ‘Thefe Encomia will not 
‘appear extravagant, when we recollect, that to Vida we are, 
in a great meature, indebted for the refufcitation of elegant 
literature in Europe, after a long and torpid fleep. The 
Poetics are no lefs remarkable for perfpicuity of elegance, than 
for four: criticifm.* 

Borketu’s “* Art of Poetry” is diftinguifhed by accurate ob- 
fervation, and correét tafte. Though it confift of four fhort 
cantos only; yet it contains diftinct rults for compofing every 
Species of poctry, except the Didactic. 

Pope’s ** Effay on Criticifm” was written before his twentieth 
year. And we agree with Dr, Warburton, in thinking, that 
at ** difplays great fagacity and extenfive learning.” Yet, we 
could point out incorreétnefles both in the language and ver- 
fification. 

The Duke of Buckingham’s ‘* Effay on Poetry,” and Lord 

common’s “ on Tranflatea Verfey’ may be mentioned as we 
pais along ; but they {carcely obferve a tranfient attention. 

Mufick, we believe, hath never been treated by the Didaétic 
Poet; though furely no unpromifing theme. And ‘¢ the Art 
of Painting” hath been difgraced by the cold mechanical rules 
of Fre/noy. Mafon, however, hath introduced Frefnoy to the 
Englith, in a drefs fufficiently attraGtive. The enthufiaft, 
enamoured of an art, views often its dull. profeflors with a 
partial eye, invefts them with beauties which are the offspring 
of his fancy, and is charmed with allufions, where there is 
nothing either to admire or approve. 

Polwhele’s ** Englifp Orator,” hos been recommended by 
men of tafte and learning to the ftudent in eloquence.t The 
fourth book, on the Eloquence of the Pulpit, has been efteem- 
ed the beft. And how fhould it be otherwife ? Our readers 

* See this poem among Pnpe’s Poemat) Jialorum, Vol.i. P. 131. 
It is well tranilated both by Pitc and Hampton. On the whole, we 

refer Pitt's verfion. 


+ See Preface to the Abbe Manry’s Principles of Eloquence, 
tranflated by John Neal Lake, 








will 
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will recollect our remarks on Somerville. In writing on the 
bar, and on the fenate, Mr. Polwhele communicates inftru€tion 
at fecond hand: his knowledge is drawn from books, not 
from experience, But, in treating on the eloquence of the 
pulpit, he derives every fentiment and feeling from his ** own 
bufinefs and bofom’”—from his fenfe of religion—from the 
confcioufnefs of his fituation as a clergyman. 





- *¢ In thofe avenues that erft 
O’er arch’d a Bagot, (proud to embower fuch worth, 
Such virtues in their venerable fhade) 
There, mufing oft on future feenes, he form’d 
The profpect of ideal good, to flow 
From his impaffion’d preaching. Nor unmark'd 
His decent fane, nor unreview’d his charge ; 
"That, not at diftance from his natal fpor, 
Beygnd the woody ‘Tamar, tancy trae’d; 
And, as fhe fpread the giowing tint, it feem’d 
No fairy pi¢ture: for young hope reliev’d 
With golden rays each figure fancy drew.” 
«© Then deem not 
Rexicion, a cold metaphyfic form, 
Muting o’er moral problems, and confin’d 
‘Yo wifdom’s eyes alone, Behold, fhe fits, 
While faith unveils her to the vulgar gaze, 
Streaming cherubic effluence o’er her heaven 
Of fporlefs azure! ‘To the dazzling light, 
Her everlatting robe— the Afbeitos—floats 
In vivid folds! Around her emerald throne, 
‘The paffions tre:nble at her aweful beck, 
Her ‘ minifters as flaming fire,’ to waft 
Into the mortal bofom the pure {park 
Ethereal.’’ 

Hayley’s ** Effay on Hiftory,” we confider as a defcriptive, 
rather than a preceptive, poem. Itis not Didactic. But it is 
a noble compofition ; pure in defcription, and refined in fen- 
timent. 

3. The union of philofophy with poetry could never have 
taken place but at a period of civilization, “Though poetry 
{prang up, in an age of fimplicity, when nature operated in 
full force on fancy and the paflions ; yet the rife of philofophy 
muft be referred to later times, when men were able to trace 
effects to their caufes, and calmly to account for phenomena, 
which they before furveyed with admiration, and defcribed 
with rapture. And as fcience, purfuing its inveftigations with 
patience and perfevering induftry, would naturally communi- 
cate the refult of its labours in the plaineft profe, and, where 
the vernacular tongue was deficient in expreflion, would invent 
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terms ftill more difcordant with the nature of verfe, than the 
vulgar phraicolugy, we can fearcely conceive the poflibility of 
an unmediate connection between philofophy and poetry. To . 
aflociate the flow decifions of abftraét reafon with the rapid 
effufions of fancy; to blend {cientific difcovery with poetic 
invention, required a {kill in compofition which was never 
obferved in an illiterate age, and which rather feems to cha- 
racterize a period of delicate refinement. Yet, we are aflured, 
that the Didactic Poem of Bmpedocies, ** on the Nature of 
Things, and the Four Elements,” was not the product of a 
highly luxurious wra; if, according to the common chrono- 
logy, the writer flourifhed in Sicily about the 8oth olympiad, 
that Empedocles was **homeric, energetic, and metaphoric.” 
—(Opneixos, ees wags Powe, pilaQogmes) is the calm judge- 
ment ot Ariftotle: and, that he was ** almoft more than man” 
humana ftirpe) is the empaflioned panegyric of Lucretius, 
‘rom thefe reports, and from a few remaining fragments of 
his poem, we fufpeét, that Empedooles was rather a philofo- 
phic poet, than a poetical philofopher. Inftead of defining, 
for inftance, the nature of the Deity with the formal precifion 
of a fophift, we find him defcribing the incorporeal God in 
language almoft {criptural. 

| f he aftronomical poem of Aratus (on ** the Nature and 
Motion of the Stars,”) was written in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ; one of the politeft wras of c!aflic antiquity ; 
that elegant period when ‘* chofen fpirits” were united in 
friendfhip, under the aufpices of royal munificence. It was 
then that Aratus enjoyed the converfation of ‘Vheocritus, and 
other Grecian poets aflembled at the Court of Egypt. And 
his poetry has been read by St. Paul, tranflated by Cicero, and 
imitated by Virgil. But it has been criticifed alfo by Quin- 
tilian. And, though there is fomething fublime in St. Paul’s 
quotation ; though Cicero tells us, that the verfes of Aratus, 
were ** ornatiffimas atque optimas ;” and though the paflages, 
which Virgil hath imitated, are extremely poetical; yet we 
are difpofed to think, with Quintilian, that ** Arati materia 
motu caret, ut in gua nulla varictas, nullus affectus, nulla 
erfona.”* The Didactic writer, though he fcatter over his 
work a few poetic embellifhments, will be cautious in inter- 
weaving fable with truth. And, ona fubject of {cience, he 
will frame his hypothelis, according to the opinions of philofo- 
phers, not the fictions of poets. He, therefore, who endea- 
vours to explain the nature and motion of the ftars mu/?f ne- 
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ecflarily want fpirit and elevation. The mule of aftronomy 
feems a ftrange anomalous being. 

We are now arrived at that brilliant epoch in Didactic 
Poetry—the age of Lucretius, who evidently pofleiied a 
fine poctic genius, though, from the colour of the times, it 
was ftrongly tinctured with philofophy.. Lucretius was the 
firft who i to have foftened the feverity of {cience by the 
blandifhments of the mufe. His fubject was neo lefs copious 
than fublime. Not reftraining his carecr to the orby of a 
planet, he traverfed the univerfe ; and, after having ‘* exhaufted 
worlds, created new.” His epicurean opinions, indeed,.but 
il] accord with the principles of the true religion: but the 
are feeble and fophiftical ; and, clafhing with cach other, they 
often refute themfelves, His notion of the tranquillity of the 
Gods, for inftance, indifferent as he reprefents them to the 
welfare of the human {pecies, is contradicted by his * invoe 
cation to Venus,. at the very commencement of the poem.+ 
But none, who look into Lucretius for the fake of his poetry, 
or from a wifh to amufe themfelves with the atoms of Epicu- 
rus, can be imagined fo weak as to fuffer their belict ina 
Providence, or a future ftate of exiftence, to be fhake: by a 
few {pecious arguments ; the fallacy of which the wifer heathen 
could detect and expofe to ridicule. If fuch a fuppotition be 
admitted, fchool-boys are certainly in danger, from their inti- 
macy with Ovid, of becoming converts to the heathen my- 
thology.f 

We have already intimated, that, in the bands of the 





* This paffage will be exhibited, among others, in the third part 
of our critique on [ucretius. 

+ Agreeably to this idea, fays Prior, in his Alma: 
‘¢ Lucretius keeps a mighty pother, 
With Cupid and his fancied mother ; 
Calls her the queen of earth and air; 
Declares that wind and waves obey her; 
And, while her honour he rehearfes, 
Implores her to infpire his verfes. 

Yet, free from this poetic madoefs, 

Next page he fays, in fobcr fadnefs, 
"Vhat the, and all her fellow gods, 
Sit idling in their bleft abodes ; 
Regardlefs of the world below, 
Our health or hanging, weal or woe.’’ 


t The Anti-Lucretius of the Cardinal de Polignac is far from being 


a poetical performance. And its philofophy is not that of Newton, 


but De Cartes. We have lately feen propofals for publishing this 
Didactic 


poem in two volumes, crown octavo, 
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Didactic writer, aftronomy is almoft an intraCcuble fubject. 
To a genius of the firit ofder, who, outftepping the bounds 
that fhe hath prefcribed, wou!d foon lofe fizht of the precep- 
tive mufe, it may be fufceptible of poetry: but, we repeat, 
that to the Didactic bard, with all-his fcientific gravity about 
him, it is an unmanageable theme. No wonder, therefore, 
that Manilius, who clafled himfelf among the writers of the 
Auguftan age, whilft no contemporary hath even mentioned 
his nagne, and who could not boaft one fpark of genius, 
fhould have failed in his Eflay on the Artificial Globe. Such, 
indeed, it may be termed ; ** as it agrees, in many particulars, 
with the ancient celeftial globe in the Farnefe Palace” —a 
globe of very great antiquity, which was found in the ruins 
of antient Rome. This Mr. Spence (in his Polymetis) con- 
fiders as the beft evidence in fupport of the allegation of 
Manilius, that he wrote in the age of Auguftus. That Ma- 
nilius was not a poet, we may prefume from his choice of a 
fubjeét of which he thought as follows : 


«¢ Ornari res ipfa negat, contenta doceri.’’ 


More artfully conflructed than the poem of Manilius, is 
6¢ the Sphere of Buchanan?” and, if fuch little pieces deferve 


‘our attention, “* the Tele/cope,” ** the Microfcope,” and ** the 


Air-pump” of the Mufe Anglicane. But, ** major rerum 
nafcitur ordo.”—We hafte to announce a philofophic produce 
tion which has been faid to rival the poem of Lucretius, and 
feems to have been compofed in the gardens of Epicurus, 
which aifplays to us the infant Cupid playing at the feet of 
Flora, and the four elements doing homage to her charms ! 
It is a recent poem of our own country; ** the Botanic Gar- 
den,” or “* the Loves of the Plants,” one of the moft popular 
performances, perhaps, that have been publifhed for many 
years. But, however, widely his poetic fame may have fpread 
per ora virum, Dr. Darwin comes to us, we confefs, in a ver 

“* queftionable fhape ;” not, indeed, like the ghoft in Hamlet ; 
he ttands not a fteady fpectre before our eyes: nor can we 
afk him, whether he bring “ airs from heaven or bla{ts from 
hell ;” fince he is evidently proud of having imported both. 
And no fooncr have we been refrefhed by the ambrofial frag- 
rance of the fkies, than we are poifoned by the- peftilential 
breath of Avernus. Dr, Darwin’s poetic character is, certainly, 
equivocal. It is only the fafhion of the day, perhaps, that 
vill adjudge to Darwin the palm of poetry: but fafhion is 
fluctuating and capricious ; whilft the principles of tafte are 
immutable, Left, however, the brilliant, though momentary 
fuccefs of **the Botanic Garden,” fhould fo dazzle the 


younger 
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younger votaries of the mufe, as to occafton a mifapplication 
of their talents, we fhall beg permiffion to bring, fully to their 
view, the falfe colours with which it is ive {ted. A kind of 
faery luftre feems to furround it—a vifionary light, through 
‘the medium of which, we fancy that we perceive fymmetry 
and beauty. But, diffipate this luminous atmofphere, and 
the whole is difproportioned ; al] is without form—a!l is chaos, 
The few remarks that we have-curforily made on **‘ the Bota- 
nic Garden,” fhall be diftributed as follows. 1. The fubjeé? of 
the poem. 2. The conftituent and effential parts. 3. The fiyle. 
4. The verfification. §. The poetry. 1. For the /uljed? of 
the pocm, it is, in our opinion, ill-chofen, Imagination re- 
fufes to be enlifted under the banner of fcience; though 
fcience may fometimes be brought forward, not unhappily, 
under the conduct of imagination. To difcriminate, poetically, 
the 24 clafles of the vegetable world ; to mark the 120 orders 
into which thofe clafles are divided, the 2,000 families or 
genera which thofe orders contain, and the 20,000 fpecies 
which thefe families or genera include, would be impracticable ; 
confequently, to treat well of botany in verfe is impoflible. 
What then has Dr. Darwin done? Why, he talks obfcurely 
of the phytiology of the plants, and the operation of the cle- 
ments ; and then quaintly defcribes the loves of the plants ; 
explaining, as he fancies, the fexual fyftem of Linnzus, with 
the remarkable properties of any particular plants. But this 
is neither botany nor poetry. The botan it would difdain 
fuch flimfinefs : and the poet would reject fuch incongruities. 
Nothing more clearly proves, that the fubject is unmanage- 
able, than the want of connection throughout the poem, and 
the multiplicity of notes that are continually obtruded upon 
us. ‘The poem is without order or method ; and, fetting the 
notes afide, we defy any perfon to explain the fcientific part 
of it, however deep may have been his refearches in the bota- 
nico-poetic gardens of Lichfield. We fhall infift on this 
point no longer ; fince by his conftant recurrence to profe, 
in order to explain what is incxplicable in verfe, the author 
ftands felf-convi@ted of having attempted what it is impoffible 
to perform.—— 2. As to the conjiructon and effentials of the 
poem, we have already intimated, that its parts but ill accord: 
it has neither beginning, middle, nor end. Fireballs and ani- 
mal incubation—Bolognian ftone and Memnon’s harp— 
Ele&ric eel and Medufa—Lady in love and gunpowder— 
Cornmills and coining—F lying-chariots and the labours of 
Hercules—Hefperian dragon and Halo round the heads of 
faints—Profeffor Richman and Cupid—the great egg of night 
and fympathetic inks-—Jupiter aud Semele, and Elijah on 
Mount 
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Mount Carmel—Mars and Venus caught by Vulcan, and St. 
Peter delivered from prifon—Grotto of Mermaid, and the 
Duke and Duchefs of Devonfhire—Jupiter and Juno, and the 
character of Mifs Jones—Caravan drinking, and nymphs like 
water-fpiders—Death of Mr. he k and deftruction of Senna~- 
charib’s army—Seeds within Seeds, and the royal family.—A 
whale and fenfibility—Nebuchadnezzar and Mifs Crewe— 
Mofes and Mr. Howard—Nightmare and harlots—Shedreck, 
Mefheck, and Abednego in the fiery furnace, and a lady en- 
clofed ina fig; thefe, “ gentle reader, are prefented to th 
view, as light and fhades dancing on a whited canvafs ;” thefe 
are **the little pi¢tures” which thou art invited to contemp- 
jate—* connected only,” it feems, ** by a light feftoon of 
ribbons.” Such is the author’s own modeft confeffion! Yet, 
even his flight feftoon of ribbons is, to our grofs vifion, more 
delicately woven than the Goffamer gliftening in air. The 
films, before our eyes muft be purged with euphrafy, from the 
bards enchanted garden, before we can difcern this exquifitely 
fine connection. In fhort, our judgement of the poem is, 
that it is made up of ingredients that are abfolutely hetero- 
geneous, and will never mix. On. another view, the fcience 
of the Botanic Garden is a dark heavy cloud ; and the poetry, 
a glittering heap of gems, fome faintly tinétured, others, a 
little muddy or difcoloured ; but the reft tranfparent, beauti- 
fully brilliant, and of the firft water. 3. If we examine 
the fyle of the Botanic Garden, we perceive no roughnefles : 
all is correét—all is polifhed. Yet affectation reigns through 
the whole : the poet is, every where, upon ftilts. His ftyle, 
in fhort, is unnatural; and he feems confcious of it: for, in 
order to relieve the tortured attention of his readers, he has 
recourfe to a pitiful expedient. He defcends, at the clofe of a 
canto, to a plain profe converfation with his bookfeller, which 
he terms an interlude. ‘This is a poor ftage trick, unworthy 
a good writer, 4. In the mean time, the ver/ification of 
this poem is difguftingly uniform: It is fmooth but monoto- 
nous. Pope’s lines are faid to run in one unvaried tenour : 
but there are many changes in Pope. Examining, however, 
fix lines only, in any page of Darwin, we may immediately 
judge of the texture of his verfification. The book may open 
any where. By a kind of fortes virgilianze, we are direéted to 
the 36th page of the 2d part. 

«¢ ‘The fleepy path her p/:¢#red fwain purfues, 

And tracks her /ig/r fleps o’er the imprinted dews, 

Delighted Hymen gives his torch to blaze, 

“Winds rocnd the crags, and /ights the mazy ways ; 

Sheds o’cr their fecret vows his influence chafte, 

And decks with rofes the admiring wafte,’’ 








This 
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This mode of ufing the nominative cafe and the verb ob- 
tains throughout the poem. But we have marked feveral 
words in the above extract as clafhing, or repetitions of the 
fame found—a rare fault in the Botanic Garden. 5. We now 
come to the laft topic---the poetry ; for the /anguage of which, 
many of Darwin’s epithets are, undoubtedly, new, but not 
always chafte. They are often borrowed from the works of 
art. Johnfon was too nice in objecting to fuch epithets 
Velvet may be admiffible as applied toa /awn. But we would 
not advife the poet to draw his illuftrations or images, too 
frequently, from mercers {hops or manufattories. As to the 
fentiment, the imperfonation of the plants has a very difagree- 
able quaintnefs. How is it poffible to enter into the feelings 
of plants? Are we not, in a manner, infulted, when ferioulfp 





called upon, to fympathize with herbs and flowers in their» 


fecret fighs? Are we for a moment interefted in the * gay 
hopes and amorous forrows of the mead?” What a burlefque 
on love, the moft charming, the moft poetical, of our paf- 
fions ! ** The Loves of the Triangles,” are fearcely lefs ac- 
ceptable to the Cyprian goddefs. In fine, the Botanic Garden, 
as a poem, cannot be approved ; but it may be juftly termed, 
a collection of beautiful little pictures. “hus, we have re- 
gularly, though rapidly, gone over this curious production ; 
pointing out its defects, rather than its beauties; becaufe we 
would refer the former to this affectedly philofophical age, 
and place to the account of the times, the errors of a gentic- 
man, whofe ingenuity and fcientific knowlege are unqueftion- 
able. It becomes every lover of the Mufe to watch the 
inroads of fcience, with an eye of jealoufy: it behoves him 
to check her influence, left the intermixture of fcientific dif- 
covery with poetic invention fhould become fafhionable, and 
every fpark of poetry at length be quenched in the phlegm of 
philofophy .* 

From our views of the univerfe, our own planetary fyftem, 
and the earth, we defcend to man, the moft confpicuous ob- 
jeét on this habitable globe, the microcofm, the world in 
miniature; in the contemplation of whofe mind and body, 
fcience hath formed its various fchemes of ethics, metaphy- 
fics, medicine. 





* Many a tolerable poet has been /poiled already, by an injudici- 
ous imitation, or rather mimicry of Darwin. In his “ Vales of 
Wewer,’’ for inftance, Mr. Gifbourne, aping the Loves of the 
Plants, has proved himfelf a clever weaver of his foft filver goffa- 
meéry ftuff—if a bad pun may be indulged to us: but the prettyifms 
of mock-poetry are worthy only of a pyn from criticifm. 
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“ In ethics, Adr. Pope’s ‘ Ejfay on Man,’ hath a precificn, 
(fays Warburton,) a force, a clofenefs of connexion, rarely to 
be met with, in the moft formal treatifes of philofophy.” But 
the Effay on Man is not always correct, either in fentiment 
or language. The chains, by which all created beings are 
linked together, or the ladder by which they afcend, in regu- 
Jar gradation, from the meaneft reptile to the throne of God, 
is chimerical ; if our limits would permit us, we could ealily 
demonftrate the abfurdity of fuch a fuppofition—We have 
one obfervation more. Mr. Pope, in the grand concatenation 
before us, fees man exactly where he was, at the moment of 
his creation. If fo, what becomes of the /fa//; the redemp- 
tion ; the whole fcheme of chriftianity ? Surely, by the fall 
of man, the change was great, both phylfical and moral. Here 
opens a fubject, on which we could, with pleafure, expatiate ; 
but we mutt not forget ourfelves. 

In Metaphyfics, Aken/ide’s ** Pleafures of Imagination” will 
be read with delight, as long as fenfibility and tafte fhall exift 
among us—as long as the mind fhall be gratified by poetry 
the moft Juxuriant, and verfe the moft harmonious. If there 
be any fault in Akenfide, it is too great an exuberance of 
metaphor. Yet Quintilian would fcarcely fay of Akenfide, 
abundat dulcibus vieiis; charmed as all muft be, with. the 
beauty of the fentiment and the richnefs of the lan- 

uage. 

In “ the Pleafures of Memcry,” Mr. Rogers has been juftly 
praifed for ** thoughts condens’d yet clear:” In the meta- 
phyfical part of the piece, he fucceeds tolerably well, as an 
independent writer ; in the poctical, he pleafes more; though 
he is indebted, for his finelt imagery, to others. 

As a metaphyfical Didactic Poem, Mr. Polwhele’s ** Influ- 
ence of Local Attachment” maft, here, be mentioned. But, as 
we have, very lately, prefented our readers with a review of it, 
and with copious excerpts, they will excufe our quit- 
ting this performance without further notice; and _pafl- 
ing (perhaps abruptly,) from metaphyfics to medicine. 
The feience of medicine would, at firft fight,’ appear un- 
propitious to the Mufe: but the productions of her medical 
votaries have proved, that it is poffible to write poetically on 
the Art of Health, and the Management of Children, ‘ard 
even on particular difeafes. If we may notice Fracafforius 
hrit, we obferve, that his manner of treating the ‘© Syphilis’ 
evinces both his tafte and genius. It is, doubtlefs, a {trange 
fubject. We aretold, that Leo the Tenth, under wiiofe Pon- 
tificate Fracaftorius Jived, was, in his youth, not untainted by 
the diteafe in queftion. We mention this as an anecdote; 

bot 
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ret as an excufe for the poet.* Of Arm/trong’s ** Art of pre- 
ferving Health ; we agree with the critics in applauding the 
claflic elegance, And we add, that whenever his fubject is 
capable of embellifhment, Dr. Armftrong is always the poet. 
Buty in order to avoid too familiar expreflion, he is often 
quaint; fometimes enigmatical. When, for inftance, he 
lays : ) 

«© Some even the gexzerous nutriment deteft 

Which, in the fhell, the fleeping embryo rears’’ 


We do not immediately perceive, that he is deferibing an 
egg. Perhaps, ** golden nutriment,” would be preferable: but 
it would ftill be a riddle. + 

Dr. Downman’s ** Infancy,” is, perhaps, not inferior to 
Armftrong’s ** Health.” ** It was not for the Maids of Heli- 
con (we have been told ») to adminifter pap to bawling brats.” 
But we aver, that even the medical inftructions themielves are 
here delivered with a confiderable degree of facility. And, 
with refpeét to the ornamental parts “of «6 Infancy”” we are 
ftruck by a variety of rich and glowing pictures; in which 
the author’s refined tafte is not lefs confpicuous, than his 
cenius is, in that excellent tragedy, ‘* Lucius Junius Brutus,” 
How fine is the opening of the fourth book : 


‘© Sweet is the breath of fame, and o’er the foul 
Of youth, on fancy’s pinions w afted back, 

’ ‘The daring vifitor of times unknown, 
And future ages, like a fpicy breeze; 
Steals her delicious fragrance : like a breeze 
from Zeylon or Sumatra, which enchants 
The failor’s heart, though night involves the coaft, 
And hides its lovely toliage trom his view : 
While in his mind he fees the blooming groves, 
And haply thinks them fairer than they are.’’ 


From a rapid glance at the productions (of all ages,) which 
we have thus diftinctly claffed, it is fufficiently clear, that the 
Hidactic writer has no unequivocal pretentions to the palm of 
genuine poetry, 
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* See Pope’s Poemat: Vol. 1. p. 53; 

+ It was from too great an attention, ‘perhaps, to Profeffor Trapp, 
that we have ueated Didattic poetry, under three general divifions. 
lr might have come very well, under trvo—yaz. The Arts and the 
Sciences. The ars, we think, (except the mere mechanical,) are 
congenial with Didaciic poetry : the fciences, in general, are not fo, 
ic wis from this conviction, that Armi{trong called his poem, ‘* the 
Art of preferving Health,’’ when al] his precepts upom the fubject 
were derived from the {cience of medicine. 
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From among the Philofophical Pieces, it is our province to 
bring into the foreground, the Poem of Lucretius: and it 
is our duty to determine, whether the external fplendour, 
with which the work is invefted, in the New Edition before 
us, be accredited by the intrinfick value of editorial accuracy, 
or critical emendation. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. II. Gilpin’s Obfervations on the Weftern Parts of 
England. 


(Concluded from P. 37.) 


N noticing the mifcellaneous parts of the work, we fcarcely, 

know whither to direct our particular attention, We 
have read the ** Obfervations” with great pleafure. Yet, 
perhaps, we may be able to point out fome few patlages which 
apparently require the author’s revifion and correction. In 
his ftri€tures on the principal Views and Gentlemen’s Seats in 
the Weftern parts of England, Mr. Gilpin frequently ex- 
pr «fies his diflatis faction, where others have been pleafed and 
gratified, And, in his remarks om Devonfhire, one of the 
moft beautiful counties in England, whether we confider its 
uncultured or improved fcene rY> he feems peculiarly faftidi- 
ous, fometimes, we think, petulant. We have, often, had 
occafion to obferve, that a man of refined tafte ought to be 
ever on his guard againh this faftidioufnefs—this difpofition to 
quarrel with landfcapes or objects, that rank high in the opi- 
nion of the multitude. Dr. Johnfon has well remarked, with 
refpect to the more familiar poetry, that what becomes popu- 
lar is generally good. ‘lhe Eleey of Gray, for inftance, is 
equally efteemed by polifhed and unlettered minds. ‘This 
obfervation may be applied, with fome reftri€tion, to the 
icenery of nature, whether rude or cultivated.. He, who hath. 
no great pretenfions to tafte, and whofe common fenfe fees 
fomething ridiculous in the idea of * viewing objects with a 
picturefque eye ;” hath, neverthelefs, perceptions of the Sub- 
lime or the Beautiful, and often experiences an agreeable 
emotion in contemplating a landfcape; though he may be at 
a lofs how to account for his feelings. Yet, the poet is too 
apt to exclude ** ungifted”’® readers from the privilege of be- 
ing ‘pleafed or difpleafed with a poem, and to reject their 
opinions as unworthy notice: and the picturefque obferver 
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* Not _ we admit unpoetical readers to be judges of the higher 
{pecies of | 
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permits none but the ehofen few, whofe tafte is congenial with 
his own, to have any fhare in applauding or cenfuring the 
fcenes that nature exhibits to the common cye. 

The latter, indeed, too frequently enters a county, with a 
predetermination to difcover beauties that have been hitherto 
unnoticed by the vulgar, and to condemn thofe fpots as dif- 
gufting, which are, by a thoufand voices, recommended to the 
attention of travellers, and are univerially vifited and ad- 
mired. With this predetermination, we fufpect, Mr. Gilpin 
made his progrefs through De vonthire. 

We fhall quote the author’s ** Obfervations,” on Caftle- 
hill, Mount-Edgcumbe, Salterham, Mamhead, ‘and Powder- 
ham-Caftle—ieats which are well known to the * picturefque 
travelier.”’ 


‘© In our way to Barnftaple, (fays Mr. Gilpin,) we turned afide 
to fee Lord Fortefcue’s at Cattle-hiil, where we did not think we 
were fufficiently repaid for going fo far out of our way. Lord For. 
tefcue has improved a large tract of ground; but with no great 
tafte or contrivance. Into one error he has particularly fallen—that 
of over-building his improvements. From one fland, we counted 
eight or nine buildings. This is the common error of improvers. 
It is a much eafier matter to ereét a temple, or a palladian bridge, 
than to improve a piece of ground with fimplicity and beauty, and 
give it the air of nature. One of his buildings, an old caftle upon a 
hill, from which his place, I fuppofe, takes its name, ftands beauti- 
fully. Little more, I fhould think, in the way of building, would 
have been neceflary. This lofty caftle mi; ght be object fufficient 
from almott every part of his improvements.’ 


To thefe ftrictures, Mr. G. has fubjoined a fort of quali- 
fying note: ‘* The reader will recollect this was written 
feveral years ago ; and that many alterations may fince have 
been made.” But Mr. G. ought to have informed himfelf, 
_whether any alterations had actually been made, fince the 
date of his pictorial inquifition ; before he ventured to publifh 
the refult of it. 


‘© The cornith fide of Hamoaz is formed by Mount Edgcumbe.— 
The houfe makes a handfome appearance with a tower at each cor- 
ner; but pretends only to be a comfortable dwelling. From the 
higher grounds of Mount Edgcumbe an immenfe land{cape, which is, 
on both fides, a mere map of the country, has little pi@urefque 
beauty. When we defcended the promontory, that immenfe map 
was divided into portions, and fet off by good foregrounds. Some 
of thefe views are pleafing ; bur, in general, they are not picturefque.’* 
— Upon the whole, ‘though the ‘re are many formalities about 
Mount Edgeumbe terraces particularly, and viftas near the houfe, a 
lew puerilid ics alfo, and too little advantage taken every where of 
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the circumftances which nature has pointed out; yet it is certainly 
a noble fituation, and very well worth the attention of a tra- 
veller.”’ 


Next for Salterham. 


*¢ About three miles from Ply mouth, ftands Salterham, the feat 
of Mr. Parker, (Lord Boringdon.) It is Mount Edgcumbe in mi- 
niature, being fituated on a {mall peninfula, and furrounded, not 
indeed by the fea, but by a confiderable creek. Mr. Parker com- 
mands a view of St. Nicholas’s Ifland, Mount Edgcumbe and the 
Ramthead ; but, though the objects are great, they did not appear 
to us either picturefque i in themfelves, or agreeably combined. ‘The 
ground, particularly Myond the creek, is ill-fhaped. ‘The foil of 
Salterkam feems as unkindly to vegetation, as Mount Edgcumbe is 
friendly to it: and the creck it ftands on is entirely forfaken 
by the tide at ebb, and becomes a mere channel of ooze. Perhaps, in 
our remarks here, we were too much under the impreflion of thofe 
gloomy ideas we had brought from Plymouth ; agitated as that town 
was, with an account received that morning of the battle of Lex. 
ington.” 

On thefe delineations of tafte, obfcured by fpleen, or dif- 
coloured by vanity, we fhall not anticipate the remarks of our 
readers, by the notice of particular blemifhes ; but, calling 
to mind the old adage, de gu/fibus non eff difputandum, thall 
extract from the Hiftory of "Devouthire, Mr. Polwhcle’s de- 
{cription of Mamhead and Powderham-caftle; becaule Mr. 
Gilpin has not condetcended to defcribe them at all. Of 
thefe two feats, all that Mr, Gilpin has obferved, is as 
follows : 

«© At Chudleigh, we left the great Exeter road, to fee Mamhead 
and Powderham-cattle. Having defcended Haldown-hill, we faw 
Mamhead, the feat of Lord Lifburne, and Powderham-cattle, though 
we had no time to examine either. The former, from aw ood) hill, 
which feems to be adorned with much beautiful fcenery, commands a 
noble view over the mouth of the Exe. ‘The latter flands on a 
knoll, overlooking a flat park, bounded by the fame river ; but with 

a lets amufing view of it. The Exe, in both thefe views, is a 
pat tide channel ; and, in the former efpecially, is very beauti- 
tul. But we faw nothing in the diftance either from Mamhead or 
Powderham.caftle, which Haldown-hill had net already thewn us, 
though not in all refpects perhaps to fo much advantage.” 


From ** the Hiftory of Devonfhire,” it appears, that neither 
Mamhead nor.Powderham deferve to be pafled by with cold 
neglect. 
‘© Thomas Balle, Efg. naving ete! his youth abroad in the pro- 
fefion of a merchant, returned about the year 1718, to his paternal 


feat; which he adorned with beautiful and extentive plantations, 
infomuch, 
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infomuch, that he was among the firft, who attempted any improves 
ment in the ftyle which now prevails. At the fame time, in many 
of his works, he fell into the old error of torturing nature, and 
deforming the face of it, by raifing gardens with terraces, and mak. 
ing ponds and fountains on the fides of hills—all which remained 
in this ftate, when the prefent owner (Lord * Lifburne, a man of 
exquifite tatte ,) engaged inthe arduous and expentiv e taik of reftoring 
the ground to what he prefumed it was before. ‘This has been effec- 
tually done :_ and Mamhead now appears as one natural and extenfive 
inclofure, with various profpects of fea, river, and country. Towards 
Haldown, the moft beautiful plantations of firs and foreft-trees in 
Dev onfhire, are crowned at the top of the hill. by a noble obelifk 
which was built by the laft Mr. Balle. ‘This obeliik ftands on Mam- 
head point: it confifts of Portland-itone,—about 100 feet in height. 
In front of the houfe we cannot but admire the eafy fwell of the 
lawn, whofe {mooth verdure (the fmooth verdure of which,) is re- 
lieved by groupes of trees and fhrubs moft judicioufly difpofed ; 
whilft at one extremity the eye is attra¢ted by General Vaughan’s 
picrore/que (why not picturefque?) cottage, and, a little beyond 
thefe grounds, by a landicape which no “feenery in this country 
exceeds in richnefs. On this fide of the Exe, are to be feen the anci- 
ent caftle and poffeffions of Courtenay and Kenton, and the village 
of Starcrofs ; on the other fide, Exmouth, Lympftone, Nutwell, and 
the Retreat, with the country {tretching away to the Dorfethhire and 
Somerfethire hills. In the mean time, the river itfelf and the fea 
in full profpect, give an additional beauty + to the fcenes (which) I 
have defcribed.”” Hilt. of Devon. Vol, II. Pr. 156, 157. . 
“To enjoy an uninterrupted view of tke fcenes of Powderham, 
fome building was neceffary to be ere¢ted on one of the moft com- 
manding heights. And the late Lord Courtenay, whofe tafte deferves 
every commendation, made choice of a hill that is, indeed, happily 
calculated to anfwer this purpofe. Here, under his infpe¢tion, the 
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* Who, furely, well merited a vifit, and even the homage of 
Mr. Gilpin, at his fhrine. Rev. 

+ The writer of this Article, who had once the pleafure of vifit- 
ing the fine fcenery of Mambhead, was particularly ftruck by the 
beauty of the ilex or the ev ergreen oak, which, in his apprehenfion, 
is one of the charatteriftic features of the place. Mr. Polwhele has 
painted the ilex in a fonnet, which appears among his notes ; but he 
ought not to have omitted ict in the text. The ilex of Mambhead 

may vie with that of Italy; and (as Mr. P. defcribes it in the 


Sonnet) : 
“© Here in full pride ts fhadowy foliage flows!” 


tut that ‘6 great matter,’ Virgil (as Gilpin ftyles him,) ihas po 


trayed the living ilex, repofing on the lawn, in all its pomp Sof 
dark-green foliage : 





—— ™ nigrum 


+s [icibus crebris facra nemus accubeT umbra.” 
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Belvidere was built ; the form of which is triangular, with an hexa- 
onal tower at each corner. From Lawrence Caftle, at Haldon, and 
trom the obelifk at Mamhead, we have a greater extent of profpcét ; 
but, for a command of objects, the Belvidere is, perhaps, the firtl {pot 
in the weftern counties. The views from the Belvidere are a 
complete garden—its parts difcriminated with the moft brilliant dif- 
tinGinefs, yet owing into one beautiful whole. ‘To conceive an ac- 
curate idca of thefe fine peculiarities, we afcend the flaircafe of the 
Pelvidere, and feparately furvey the three different parts from the 
three windows of its clegant room. If we begin with the fouth-wef 
view, fron the S. W. window, we are prefented with a rich morn- 
ing land{cape. In the fore-ground, we are, at firft, ftruck with the 
plantations of fir, birch, afpin, and other kinds of trees, that flope 
away from the fleep verdant: bill on which the Belvidere ftands. ‘To 
the cigh', a {mall piece of water breaks out above the wooded valley ; 
which fcems, by an agreeable deception, to lofe itielf amidit the trees ; 
when, carrying the cye along the {kirtings of the plantation, we meet 
a canal »pparently a continuation of this water, Above the marth, 
on the fides of the hill directly oppofite, we fee a variety of enclofed 
round, ftretching away to a great extent—paftures, corn-fields, and 
orchards. Still farther, and bounding the profpett, the flinty moun- 
tain of Haldon feems to fupport the clouds, in one long line, above 
thefe variegated enclofures. ‘This unbroken lige is terminated, to the 
right, by Lawrence Caftle ; to the left, by the obelitk of Mamhead. 
“© Removing to the fouth.caff window, we have, immediately 
before the eye, the fir-plantations ftill continued, and {weeping down 
the hill; whilft their deep and dark foliage receives an additional 
richnefs from the gleaming of the caflle turrets. Large groupes of 
trees rife in the pars, and overthadow the cattle. If we look to the 
green marfhy level under this wooded headland, the canal again attracts 
the eye ; from the midft of which an iilet emerges, beautifully planted 
with fhrubs winding round this {pot of verdure and fragrance ; the 
artificial ftream purtues its courfe through the marih, till it reaches 
the river Exe, into which ite waters dcicend. ‘The village of Ken- 
ton, interfperfed with orchards, and Warborough-hill, gradually rifing 
above South-town and Starcrofs, its brow crowned with firs, are near 
and firiking objects on the other fide of the canal. At the mouth of 
the Exe, there is a long bank of fand, which is called the Warren, 
and beyond it, the fea, On the other fide of the Exe, at the extreme 
oint of land, we have Exmouth in profpect; and, on the fame fide, 
farther wp the river, we cauha glimpfe of the village of Lympitone ; 
above which are extenfive hills apparently not in a flate of high 
cultivation. 
© Ac the xorth-cof window the Exe ‘appears in full view; fpread- 
ing its waters in a wider expanfe, as it directs its courfe through a 
ftraight and f{pacious valiev. On this fide of the river, the land is 
rich, but not plapied, except (in the centre) with fome « lumps of fir, 
and here and there with a tew fCattered trees. At a lictle diftance, 
vp the river, on the other fide of it, the town of Toptham fhews va- 
rious 
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rious irregular buildings: and, ftill looking 7 the river, until we 
lofe it among the hills,we fee the cathedral towers, and a part of the 
city of Exeter, threugh a bright atmofphere, in beautiful perfpective.’’ 
Pr. 170, 171, 172. 

At pages 199 and 200, Mr. Gilpin tells us a tale of a * poor 
traveller ;” which feems to prove, that ‘* the picturefque eye, 
and common fenfe, are, aow and thei, at variance—it is an 
improbable tale. 

At page 201, he fays, that ** Trematon-law is, almoft to 
this day, an object of reverence among the common pe ople of 
Cornwall.” We fcruple not to affert, from the little inci- 
dental knowledge which we ourfelyes ‘acquired in a late tou 
through the Welt, that ** Trematon. law” is entirely unknown 
to the greater part of the people of Cornwall, 

We were furprifed that Mr. Gilpin, who has, in few in- 
flances, taken things upon truft, fou! d have repeated that 
r diculous {tory about the Dogs and the Salmon- peal, which 
does no credit to the pages even of our vulgar tourifts through 
Great Britain. It isa ttory which has a very flight founda. 
tion: we believe this only, that a miller once kept a dog, and 
the dog once or twice caught a falmon, or falmon- peal. Yet 
Mr. Gilpin avers, that ‘at ‘Totnefs great quantitics of fal- 
mon-peal are tate n, in an uncommon mode of nihing. The 
fifh is intercepted, as the water ebbs, by dogs ; whic h, {wim- 
ming after the fhoal, are taught to drive them up the river into 
clofe nets provided to receive them.” 

Of Mr. Gilpin’s ftyle and language it would be fuperfluous 
to deliver our opinion; but we have detected a few inaccura- 
cies, which are dotches in thete clegant pages. ‘¢ From hence,” 
too often occurs. ** We could have wifhed to have gone,” Pe. 193. 
“© Of which we had had,” Pp. 239. “never heard of,” con- 
iy! ling a paragraph at P. 235. ‘* save a /hudder to the paffenger, ‘ 

~241. “* had had time,” P. Ade *¢ The antiquarian,” P. 250, 
a pafim for ** the antiquary.” ‘** fearce,”” fometimes for 
“* fearcely.” ** You make the firft flage”—** You crofs the fame 
rivers’—** You mect,” P. 258, are modes of expreflion unworthy 


of Mr. Gilpin. 


— ~ 


Art. III. Travels in England, Scotland, and the Hebrides; un- 
dertaken for the Purpofe of examining the State of the Arts, 
the Sciences, Natural Hiftory, and Manner s, in Great Dritain, 
containing Mineralogical Dejfcriptions be Country round 
Newcaftle , of the Mountains of Derb blbire ; of the Environs 
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of Edinburgh, Glafgow, Perth, and St. Andrews ; ; of In- 


verary, and other Parts cf Argylefoire ; and of the ‘Cave of 
Aa 4 « ' Fingal, 
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Fingal, From the French of B. Faujas St. Fond, Member 
of the National Inftitute, and Profeilor of Geology in the 
Mufeum of Natural Hiftory at Paris. 8vo. 2vol. Plates. 
Price 14s. Ridgway. 1799. 
“ae work will prove highly interefting to the lover of 
Natural Hiftory, but more particularly to the Minera- 
logift, who will find in it many minute and fatisfactory details 
on Mineralogical fubjects. M. de Saint Fond is not only 
refpectable as a /czentific traveller, but highly eftimable as a 
man of an active and intelligent mind, the ftrong energies and 
valuable qualities of which appear to be generally directed to 
ufeful and beneficial purpofes. With 2 Tanabe predilection 
for his native foil, (a predilection which encourages the growth 
of our beft pafficns and propentities, ) he is wholly exempt from 
thofe narrow prejudices which lead too many travellers of all 
nations to regard foreigners, forcign manners, and foreign cuf- 
toms, with an eye of contempt ; as objects fit only for the 
exercife.of their doleen and ill-humour. ith an evident pre- 
determination to feel content himfelf, and to impart content 
to’ others, as far as the fphere of his influence fhould extend, 
M. de Saint Fond appears, throughout his travels, in a moft 
amiable point of view. We have followed him from place to 
place with great pleafure, and have found even the drynefs of 
mineralogical detail frequently enlivened by ingenious and 
judicious remarks, introduced without affectation. 

The route, taken by M. de Saint Fond, was from London to 
Newcuftle, thence to Edinburgh, Carron, Glafgow, Inverary, 
Dalmally, and Oban, where he embarked for the Ifle of Mull, 
whence he made excurfions to the neighbouring ifles, but 
more efpecially to the [fle of Stafta, which contains the ccle- 
brated Cave of Fingal. He returned by Kenmore, Perth, and 
St. Andrew’s, to Edinburgh, and, from thence, through Man- 
chefter, the Peak, Derby, Birmingham, and Oxford, to Lon- 
don. As moft of thefe places are well-known tothe generality 
of Englifhmen, all that will be necefiary for us to do, will be 
to extract fome paflages that may give our readers an infight 
into the author’s manner and difpofition, and enable them to 
Judge how far the opinion which we have formed of him is 
14h. 

On his vifit to Loch-Lomond, he and his companions were 
obliged to content themfelves with fuch accommodation as a 
{mall inn, the beds in which were all previoufly occupied by 
the Jurymen who were attending the circuit, could afford. 
But, at no time, and under no circumftances, do the good 
humour and chearfulnefs of our traveller appear to have for 
fakcn him. 

. ‘ « After 
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« After walking about for an hour and a half, we returned to our 
inn, where a breaktaft of tea was prepared for us, and in laying out 
which our hoftefs had difplayed a little hofpitable vanity. She had 
arranged her china on a neat little varnifhed tea.table, which was 
eovered with every thing requifite for an elegant country breakfatt. 
This good woman, who was a widow, pote ed all the fimplicity of 
manners, fenfibility and gratitude, which diftinguiil th inhabitants 
of the Caledonian mountains. She informed us that the fet more 
value on this little equipage than all the reft of her furniture, fince the 
had received it from the Duchefs of Argy ley who flop ped at this jan 
on her way to Inverary. She praifed hi ghiy the goodnefs and genes 
rofity of this noble lady » and gave us a long hiftory and eulogium of 
her ancient family. 

«© Perfons of fortune can eafly make themfclves beloved, and ren- 
der others happy, ata fmall expence, Why then ts this conduct fo 
feldom adopted ? Becaufe it is more the offs pl ing of nature than edu 

cation ; and the ruling inclination every where governs meh. From 
the ftories this good woman told us of the houke a Areyle, and the 
tone in which they were delivered, [ was convinced that this family 
is naturally good, diitinguifhed by excellent qualities, and that, in 
whatever fituation fortune had ni. iced them, they wo uld have difplayed 
the fame amiable character. Philofophy has not fuiliciently tludied 
the paffions with regard to nature. ‘Though every thing cannot be 
afcribed to thein, they certainly have a very powerful influcuve in the 
formation of wate charaster. 

«© The magnificent fcenery of Loch.-Lomond, the fine fun that 
gilded its waters, the filvered rocks that ‘cirted its banks, the flowery 
and verdant mofs, the black oxen, the white fheep, the perfume of 
the tea, given with kindnefs, and received with gratitu ie, will never 
be efbaced from my memory, and I fhall ever cherish the delire of ree 
vifiting ‘arbet before Edie. Even among the oranges, the myrtles, 
the laurels, and the jeffamins of Lialy, I fhould often meditate on the 
wild and romantic beauties of Loch. L »mond.”’ 


When they arrived at Lu/s, in the vicinity of the caftle of 
Inverary, they again found the whole houfe pre-occupied by a 
Judge and Jurymen. 


«© We had letters of recommendation to the Duke of Argyle, and 
we underitood that he had arrived at Inverary, where he intended to 
pafs the autumn ; but we did not chdofe to wait upon him until we 
had procured lodgings tor ourfelves, as we fhould have been forry to 
abule any kindnefs that might be thewn us, ; 

‘© The inflexibility of the innkeeper, however, embarraffed us 
greatly. He would not receive our baggage, nor allow us to enter 
his houfe. Our only alternative was to proceed to Dalmully, about 
fifteen miles from Inverary ; but it was already too lite for under- 
taking a journey, which would have obliged np to travel through 
very bad roads during the night. Befides, we thould have loft the 
opportunity of feeing ‘the D ra > of Argy le, deliveri ing our letters, and 

receiving 
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receiving from him information refpeling the country, and the dift- 
cult route we had {till to purfue before we could arrive at Oban. 

‘ Thefe confiderations induced us to afk the innkeeper, if he would 
ermit us to flep into a room, and write a letter to the Duke of 
Argyle. ‘The name of his grace is here held in the greateft venera- 
tion ; and we had no fooner mentioned it, than every thing we afked 
for was granted. In predenting our refpects to the Duke, we ftated 
our Situation, and, at the fame ume, exprefled our reluctance to give 
him any trouble on that account. ‘Vo this billet we joined our let- 
ters of recommendation, and an exprefs was inftantly difpatched with 
the packet. We foon received an anfwer, by a French painter, who, 
at this time, was employed in Inverary Cattle. He informed us, that 
we were anxioully © eone) at the caltle, and begged us to come juit 
as we were, as the family would not fit down to dinner till we ar- 
rived. Servants were, at ra Baa time, fent to take care of our cur- 
riages. 

«* On our way to the caitle, we faw the Duke’s eldett fon, who 
came to meet us with all the demonttcations of the moft engaging po- 
litenefs and generous affability. When we arrived at the houfe, we 
were received with every mark of friend(hi ip by this amiable family, 
who, to the accomplifhments that belong to their hi igh rank, join Ml 
thofe finer qualities the t {pring from the feeling hearts and elevated 
minds, which the sru/y we//-dorn only poflefs. After the firft com- 
pliments, we placed ourfelves at the dinner table. Every thing 
pleafed and intereited me in this houfe, in which, if I may ufe the 
expreflion, there feemed to reign a fine kind of fympathy, that ev ery 
where diffufed happinefs. Ifaid to myfelt—The good woman of Tar- 
bet bas not decearved me—This isa charming family. French was 
fpoken at this table with as much purity as in the moft polithed cir. 
cles of Paris. ‘They did not fail to enquire the motives of our jour- 
ney to a place fo little ah Sige by “ftrangers as this diftant part of 
Scotiand ; but their furprize foon cealed, when we informed them, 
that we intend ed to go to the Lile of Staffa, and vilit the far-famed 
cave of Fingal.’ 

Our traveller gives a jult and animated defcription of the 
ruins of the magnificent c athedral of St. Andrew’s, and deep- 
ly deplores that furious and fanatical zeal which difplayed 
itfelf in the deftruction of fome of the nobleft works of art. 


‘“ Towers of the moft folid conflraction overthrown ; columns 
broken in pieces 5 the remains of 1 magnificent Gothic windows ful. 
pended as it were in the air; P! ranidal iteeples, more than a hundred 
feet high, of flones fo fol) diy laid, that, it being difficult to demolihh 
them entirely, they were pierced through and through, and indented 
in every direction ; winding ftair-cafes which feem to and without 
any foundation, altars he: aped upon altars under the remaining vaults ; 
fragments of friezes, c: apitals, entablatures, feattered among fep sulch- 
ral "tablets, and mutilated. tombs; the wreck of cloifters, chapels, 
porticos ; and fome columns {till maintaining av erect poflure iu the 

o> midft 
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midi of fuch wide-{pread havock : fuch is a rapid fketch of the pice 
ture prefented by thefe extenfive ruins, which ftrike the man, who 
beholds them for the firft time, with dread and aftonifhment, 

“ The traveller is at firft loft in conjecturing whether a terrible 
earthquake, a leng fiege, or an invafion ot barbarians, was the caufe 
of fo much devaiation. A quadrangular tower, an hundred feet high, 
well conftrueted, afd in perfeét prefervation, rifes fingle and unim- 
paired by the fide of thefe vaft ruins, It is difficult to account for 
ahts contraft. 

At the view of this {cene one is irrefiftibly led into a train of 
ndtannchcly reflections, on the maladies of the mind, which degenerate 
mto madnefs and mortity our rea‘on. Are thete Read ies, thefe deli- 
riuins of the intelleét, like corporeal difcafes, infeparable from the 
condition of humanity? [f the affirmative be true, mankind in the 
vrofs, are the molt ferocious, and at the fame time the moft mif- 
chievous of animals, and one might be tempted to renounce this life 
at once, were it not for a few chofen individuals who encourage one 
to fupport it.’’ 

Surely, the reflection of Hamlet might here have occurred 
to our philofopher, and ReLicron have fupplicd another mo- 
iy for withftanding fuch a temptation ! 

Before a croud of fanatics, inflamed to fury by the homicidal 
Patten of the gloomy Knox, carried the torch of deitruction to men 
and things, through that unfortunate city, it was a place of confider- 
able eminence ; letters and the fciences fleurifhed within its walls, 
and rich an@ numerous cftablifhments were dedicated to public in- 
ftruction, 

‘ The blow which it received from the hand of barbarians, fud- 
denly changed its appearance. It requires ages to build, but an in- 
ftant only to deflroy. This city, aotwithitanding the length of time 
which has elapfed fince the date of its misfortunes, (till appears as if 
it had been ravaged by the peftilenee. Its ftreets are large and come 
modious ; but are every where covered with grafs. All is fadnefs 
and filence. Its inhabitants, ienor: int oF commerce and the arts, pre- 
fent only the image of indolence and languor, ‘This ftate of inatti- 
vity has its correpondent effects on the population; fur though the 
place is ftill capable of lojging from fourteen to fifteen thoufand people, 
it does not contain at moi above three thoufand. 

“© | therefore j join in the opinion of Johnfon, who, indignant at the 
defolate condition in which the Englith government fuffers eftablifh- 
ments confecrated to initruction to remain, exclaims, ‘It is furely 
not without juft reproach that a nation, of which the commerce is 
hourly extending, and the wealth increafing, denies any participation 
of its profperity to its literary focieties ; and while its merchants or 
its nobles are raifing palaces, fuffers its univerfities to moulder into 
duft.’’ 


On his return to Edinburgh, M. de Saint Fond, who was 


provided with letters of recommendation to fgme of the moft 
diftinguithed 
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diftinguifhed characters in that Univerfity, had feveral inter- 
views with Dr. Apam SmirTx, whofe opinion of VoLTAIRE 
and RoussEAau, as here defcribed, our readers will probably be 
furprized to find in perfect conformity with the declared ten - 
timents of all the philofophifts of France and Germany. 


«© Smith had travelled in France, and refided for fome time in 
Paris. His colle¢tion of books was numerous and excellently chofen : 
The beft French authors occupied a diftinguifhed place in his library, 
for he was very fond of our language. 

* ‘Though advanced in years, he (till poffeffed a fine figure. The 
animation of his countenance was ftriking, when he fpoke of Vol- 
taire, whom he had known and whofe memory he revered, § Reafco,’ 
faid he, one day, as he fhewed me a fine butt of this author, * owes 
him incalculable obligations ;_ the ridicule and the farcafms which he 
fo plentifully beftowed upon fanatics and hypocrites of all fects, have 
enabled the underitandings of men to bear the light of truth, and pre- 
pared them for thofe enquiries to which every intelligent mind ought 
to afpire. He has done much more for the benefit of mankind than 
thofe grave philofophers whole books are read by a few only; the 
writings of Voltaire are made for all and read by all.’ 

** On another occafion he obferved to me, ‘1 cannot pardon the 
Emperor Jofeph Il. who pretended to travel as a philotopher, for 
patling Ferney without paying homage to the hiftorian of the Czar 
Peter 1, From this eircumitance | concluded that Jofeph was but a 
man of inferior mind.’ 

*€ One evening, while I was at tea with him, he fpoke of Roufleau 
with a kind of religious refpect, £ Voltaire fought to correct the vices 
and the follies of mankind by laughing at them, and fometimes by 
treating them with feverity ; Roufleau conducts the reader to reafon 
and truth, by the attraction of fentiment, and the force of conviction. 
His*/ocral compac? will one day avenge all the perfecutians he expe- 
rienced,”’ 

We lament that this work did not make its appearance be- 
fore the death of Dr. Adam Simith, as a call upon him to 
explain, in which of the works of Voltaire his labours ** for 
the benefit of mankind” were to be difcovered ; ow the blaf- 
phemous libeller of Crist had become the benefactor of 
Curistians ; and what fervice the Socidl Compaé of Roufleau 
had rendered to Reajan and Truth; might, probably, have 
led to a difcuMion which would have ultimately fecured the 
triumph of religton and philofophy over the loofe fpeculations 
and untenable pofitions of inhdels and philofophitts. 

It will be calily fuppofed that we do not confider M. de 
Saint Fond’s partiality for fuch men as Voltaire, Roufleau, 
and Condwicet, as one of the proofs of that laudable predi- 
lection far his own country and countrymen, which we have 
fo highly and juftly commended. It muft rather be adduced 
as 
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as an inftance of that prejudice from which we have pronounced 
him in general to be exempt. Again{t fuch prepoflefion our 
readers can want no caution from us; and, with the abate- 
ment arifing from this circumftance, the work before us may 
be read with pleafure and advantage. 


Se ET a ay 


Art. IV. Douglas; or, the Highlander. 4d Novel. By Robert 
Biflet, L.L. D. Author of the Life of Burke, X&c. 4 Vol. 
12mo. Pp. 137g. Price 11. Chapple. Hurft. Kerby. 18co. 








HE reputation which Dr. Biffet has acquired, in the lite- 
rary world, by his Lives of the Authors of the Spectator, 
his Effay on Democracy, and his Life of Burke, will naturally 
create a ftrong defire to fee in what manner he has acquitted 
himfelf, in a line of compofition, fo different in its nature from 
all his former purfuits, and requiring fuch different talents in 
order to enfure fuccefs. It was under this impreffion, that 
we opened the pages of Douglas; but we found, from the 
Preface, that we were not to expect in thefe volumes the fame 
kind of fare to which we had been accuftomed in publications 
which come under the fame denomination. ‘The author thus 
explains his obje& in his dedication to the Marquis or 
HuntTLey, a young nobleman of the faireft promife, and the 
higheft character. 

«© My purpofe is to defcribe exifling manners, both in the northern 
and fouthern parts of the kingdom. Defcriptions of this fort, as 
your Lordfhip well knows, mutt, if true, involve a {mall portion of 
fatire. A little of this quality I have not been able to avoid, but its 
objects are general, and not individual, character, and even in thofe 
exhibitions I have endeavoured to be as gentle as poflible.’’ 

In order to accomplifh this purpofe, the Doctor, of courfe, 
places his hero in a variety of fituations, and introduces him 
to a variety of fcenes, calculated to draw forth the energies of 
his mind, and to cal] into action his powers of *¢ inveftigation 
and induction.” Through thefe fituations and fcenes it 15 not 
eur intention to foiiow him; the journey would be too long 
for a critic; thofe who feel difpo‘ed to take it muft have re- 
courfe to the Dodtor for their guide. Our obfervations mult 
be limited to particular objects. 

‘That the exifting manners of the xorthern parts of the 
kingdom are well and aptly defcribed, we have not a doubt ; 
but, we hope, the defcription of the manners of the /outh is nor 
equally accurate. But of this more hereatter. “Lhe ‘ {mali 
portion of fatire” is certainly a very larce dofe; and thouy!i 
its object may be ** general character,” they muit have kd a 
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life of feclufion, indeed, who are unable to make a perfonal 
application of it. Nor is this very circumftance likely to 
prove, in the prefent temper of the public mind, the /ea/ re- 
commendation of the work. Of the author’s talent in the 
- delineation of character we fhall take an opportunity of giving 
an example, 

Of the fyftem of education purfued at the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh, we are prefented with a minute and moft flatter- 
ing account, the accuracy and juftice of which we have no 
reafun to queftion. And had the Doctor contented himfelf with 
pofitive commendation of this feat of learning, without the ad 
dition of remarks evidently intended to lead to a comparifon 
unfavourable to our Englifh Univerfities, we fhould have ac- 
quiefced in his praifes, and deemed it unneceflary to fubjoin 
one obfervation of our own. But we thould be guilty of a 
neglect of duty, were we to fuffer the infinuation conveyed in 
the following paflage to pafs without acomment. After {tating 
the advantages which he fuppofes to accrue from the right of 
nominating teachers in the Univerfity being vefted in the 
Magiftrates, he proceeds thus— 


“© It is alfo fortunate for learning at Edinburgh, that the fubfift- 
ence of teachers is, in a great meafure, dependent on their exertions. 
Their falaries are fall, few of them exceed fifty pounds ; fo incon- 
fiderable a fum by no means admits of either idlenefs or luxury natu- 
rally, and often actually, confequent on rich endowments. They 
muft work, that they may eat. Inftead of droning reLLows, they 
are active teachers. ‘They know that the more vigorouily, fkilfully, 
and fuccefstully they labour, for the improvement of their fcholars, 
the more fcholars they will have, and the more they promote their 
own interelt.”’ 

Dr. B. here:clearly alludes to the fellows of colleges in the 
Englifh Univerfities, refpecting which he appears to have ob- 
tained very little, if any, information. He feems not to know 
that very few, indecd, of the fellows are deftined to be teachers ; 
our tutors, public and private, are paid by their pupils; of 
courfe, their profits nuff, to a certain extent, depend on their 
own exertions ; as the degree of celebrity which a tutor en- 
joys will naturally encreafe the number of his pupils. Our 
fellowfhips are intended for other purpofes; to provide the 
means of fubfiftence, during the progrefs of an otherwife ex 
pentive education, for ftudents in divinity and Jaw, until fuch 
time as they are advanced in their refpective profeffions, or 
otherwife fettled in life. Their ** endowments” are moder- 
ate, never ** rich ;” nor do we fee how a mind accuftomed to 
logical acutenefs, and habits of indué?ion, can haftily conclude, 
iat idlenefs and luxury are the natural confequences of opulent 
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incomes. A very fuperficial knowledge of the literary hiftory 
of our Univerfities might fuffice to ‘convince our author of 
the injuftice of his inference, and to demonftrate that our 
beneficed clergy are neither idle nor luxurious, nor our fellows 
of colleges droning. We can {peak experimentally of the ex- 
tenfive talents and deep learning of many of tke Scotch pro- 
feflors and literati, who ftand very hi eh in our efleem; but 
we fhould have no difficulty in pointing out, in ¢ither of our 
Univerfities, men of equal knowledge and abilities with a 
sexence O'S a¥eeaeaes whole minds are neither warped by de- 
i/m, nor tainted with democracy. Dr. B. afterwards endeavours to 
confirm this aflumed fuperiority of Edinburgh over Oxford, 
by the introduction of a Scotch doctor and an Oxford g graduate, 
to whom he alligns thofe different qualifications which to him 
no doubt appeared the natural confequence of their refpective 
courfes of education. We fhall extract the paflage, as being 
ftrongly illuftrative of that predilection which appears in a 
prominent point of view throughout thefe volumes ; a predi- 
lection proceeding from a very natural caufe, and whic h, when- 
ever we meet with it, we are always more difpofed to praife 
than condemn, unlefs where it lavifhes commendations with 
the one hand, and inflicts unjuit cenfures with the other. 

‘© To gratify our hero, and, as he thought, difplay himfelf, he 
invited feveral young literary men to meet him at dinner, and alfo 
fome more advanced in years. Charles’s attention was chiefly at- 
traéted by a gentleman of a thick, fquat, figure, and a very coarfe 
face, but a countenance, by no means unamiable, and, at the fame 
time, expreflive of very great force, and comprehenfivenefs of mind. 
During dinner, however, his genius did not unfold itfelf in difcourfe ; 
indeed he did not fpeak a fingle word, except anfwering to every in- 
dividual that offered to drink wine with him, § With all my heart ;" 
and, after {wallowing a large quantity of falmon, with a proportion- 
ate fhare of lobfter fauce, he drank a bumper of Cognac, obferving, 
that it was excellent brandy ; the effort of utterance, however, hal- 
tening a carminative operation of the ffh and liquor; an operation 
which, from various coufes, he, like the renowned Sancho, often 
exhibited. * After dinner he opened, with a degree of {trong genuine 

humour, extenfive knowledge, and original thought, that our hero 
had feldom feen equalled. Intermingled, however, with his genius and 
learning, there was (were) an eccen serine and whimfieality, which, 
though to fuperficial people they added to the eftimation in which his 
talents were held, had nor thac effect on our hero, whole own ftrong 
mind confidered fubftance, not merely mode. He alfo obferved cer- 
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* «See Don Quixote’s hi ice to Sancho, on the article of eruéta- 
tion, Vol. iv. where the illuflrious Pancha is about to fet out to his 
government,’ 
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tain opinions on religious fubjects that were, by no mearis, confonant 
to thofe of the ableft men, and foundeft reafoners he had known. 
Examining his features more particularly, he believed he recolleéted 
them, and afking his aunt, in a whifper, found he was right, and 
that the gentleman was the old friend of his uncle, Mr. William 
Strongbrain, now alfo a dottor, though of a very different caft from 
his friend Dr. Vampus. Ashe had heard in Scotland fome traits 
of his charatter, he was the lefs furprized either at his ability or oddi- 
ties, The converfation turning on Reid’s Intellectual Effays, then 
jut publithed, he took a furvey of pneumatology, through all its 
ttages, to the prefent time, hiftorically and philofophically, fo as to 
give a clear and connected view of the fubject. An Oxford Graduate, 
to introduce philological difquifition, mentioned the tranflation of 
Samfon Agoniftes, and entered into a very minute inveftigation of 
the iambics and anapxrits of Euripides, and, repeating one of the 
ftrophes from Phedra, afked if he did not think it a fine piece of 
veriification, The other, not directly anfwering this queftion, en- 
tered into a difcufion of the character of Phadra, efpecially her own, 
and her confidant’s. Arilophanes being mentioned, William affigned 
the moral and political caufes which gave his talents that peculiar 
direction. ‘The mob were Lords; to gratify their envy and malig- 
nity, their fatterer (the comedian,) abufed the fublimeft dottrines, 
and the wife{t and belt of men. Dr. Gradus repeated the name of 
every fpecies of verfe ufed by Horace ; Strongbrain analyfed his ethics 
and criticifms, and traced both to their caufes. Colonel Lighthorfe 
turning the dilcourfe on the hiftory of England, a fubjeét on which 
he thought hunfelf well informed, gave a tolerably accurate account 
of the battles of Crefey, Poictiers, and Agincourt. Dr. Strongbrain 
gave the moral and political character of thefe times, and generalized 
the military fpirit. Some one making the common-place objection to 
Hume, that he was a friend to Tory principles, William fhewed, that 
he only palhiated the conduct ot the Stewarts as natural, did not vin- 
dicate it as juit.’’ 


When the Hero, after completing his ftudies at Edinburgh, 
is brought to London, in order to be placed with the matter 
of an academy, for the purpofe of acquiring the Englifh 
accent, the author has an opportunity of entering much at 
large into the characters and qualifications of the generality of 
fchoolmatters, with which he is particularly converfant. He 
according)y makes many judicious obiervations, on a fubjeét of 
fuch vaft importance as the education of the rifing generation, 
and delineates, with a {trong and mafterly pencil, the grofs 
ignorance and vicious principles of thofe to whofe care the 
are intrufted. [iere, as, indeed, in many other parts of the 
book, it is clear that the Doctor draws from life; and exhibits 
only thofe manners and thofe convertations to which he has 
hinifelf been witnefs. On the governefles of fchools, for 
young ladies, his remarks are cxtiemely fevere, and, if fuch 
facts 
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Facts as are here ftated have any exiftence in real life, it ts 
high time that a complete and radical reform were effected ; 
but, we truft, and believe, that the picture is greatly over- 
charged. —His fentiments, however, refpecting the modern 
mode of giving young women fuch an education as renders 
them unht for the {phere of life in which they are deftined to 
move, are juft, and the evil is growing fo faft upon us, and 
its confequences are fo fatal, that the application of fome 
{peedy and effectual remedy is devoutly to be wifhed, The fol- 
lowing extract will fufficiently explain the nature of this evil. 

‘€ She anfwered him with a figh, that, in her ftory, fhe believed; 
there was nothing new nor uncommon. ¢ Her parents,’ the faid, 
‘ were interior trades-people, whofe foolith vanity had prompted the: 
to fend her to a boarding-ichoo! ; there fhe had learned nothing that 
could be ufctul in her flation, and many things that muft be hurtful 
in any ftaticn; that her fancy had been dazzled by the novels which 
the young ladies were allowed to read, and fhe hoped to meet with as 
extraordinary good fortune as befel the heroines of thofe novels, many 
of whom, though brought up to no manner of ufeful employment, 
with no fortune of their own, to enable them, with prudence, to live 
in idlenefs-—by the difcovery of foe new relation, by the death of 
fome twentieth coufin, quickly came to a great fortune, or, by theit 
beauty and accomplifhments, got a great match, I thought I might 
light upon as good luck ; 1 thought myfelf not withdut beauty; heard 
fiuin my governeffes and teachers that the way to be aceomp)‘fhed was 
to read French, play mufic, dance, and fing Italian airs. ‘Vhele I 
ttudied net without fome proficiency. ‘The dancing I liked, indeed, 
belt of all; for, avhen the governe/s was out of the way, the teachers 
would have in their acquaintances to affift in the practice of the Reps, 
When I returned from fehro!, I found, alas! that my accomplith- 
ments, my novels, my mufic and dancing, were of no ufe in helping 
my mother to ferve in the fhop. ‘Tom Chink, the pewterer, ufed to 
tell me Twas a likely Jafs, and actually made his addreffes to me. 
My parents told me I could not do better, for that ‘Tom was a thriv- 
ing man. No, no, faid 1, of yom had intended me for a trade/man 
you fhould not have made me a BOARDING-SCHOOL YOUNG LADY, 
{ never read, in any novel, of any of the heroines throwing themf{lves 
away upon amechanic, I told the fame thing to Tom himfelf, and 
that he was a prefumptucus fellow for thinking of one fo much above 
him.’ 

‘ Above me,’ faid Tom Chink, ‘1 don’t fee as how a green.gro. 
cer’s daughrer is above a well-doing tin-man.’ 

© Don’t talk to me as a greeni-giocer’s daughter, but as an accom. 
plithed young lady ; one that has read the beft hooks, and knows from 
them what fhe may expect. Did not Patty Fairfeld, Sir, che miller’s 
diughter, knowing her own accomplithments, relufe farmer Giles ? 
What wis the confequence—fhe was married to Lord Atmworth,’ 

‘ I knows nothing,’ faid he, ‘ about Patty Fairfield and Lord 
Aimworth, but, by G—d, let me tell you, ‘Squires and Lords, nowe 
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a-days, don’t feck poor girls for their wives, whatever they may for 
their miftreffes ; fo better, Biddy, not be on your high ropes in ex- 
pecting either a ’Squire or a Lord, for the devil of one of fuch gentry 
will ye ever light upon.’ 
‘ Begone,’ faid a you low, infolent fellow.’—* Not long after 
my refufing him, a very handfome gentleman, belonging to the foot- 
guards, having feen me, found means to get acquainted with me, 
raifed my beauty, tafte, and accomplithments, and, not to detain you, 
by tedious particulars, I foon fell a victim, lefs to his defigns than to 
my own foolifh vanity; the confequence of the foolifh vanity of my 
rents. Converfing with perfons in my own unfortunate fituation, | 
ave learned that not a few owe their ruin to the fame caufe.” 


On the dreadful effects of gaming, of the alarming progrefs 
of that vice, and of the inadequacy of our laws, but more par- 
ticularly of our police, to reftrain it, there cannot, unhappily, 
be two opinions. But we think our author, in tracing the 
character of Lady Mary Manhunt, and in defcribing the parties 
that attend her routs, has exceeded the bounds of probability, 
and, by rufhing into extremes, has failed to excite that odium 
which is beft produced by the exhibition of natural circum- 
ftances arifing out ef natural fituetions. Befides the fact is, 
that the gaming-houfles to which opulent tradefmen, and for- 
tunate adventurers, are introduced, are confined to men. The 
routs of women of quality are not open to people of that de- 
fcription ; and though it be true, that fome ladies of fafhion 
have been known to prefide at the faro table, yet the ruin which 
enfues from their practices, is almoft exclufively limited to per- 
fons of their own rank in life. Unfortunately it is no Jonger 
neceflary for tradefmen to quit the circle of their equals in 
order to find the means of gratifying a paffion, the deftructive 
confequences of which were, till lately, confined to the higher 
clafles of fociety. Such a moral revolution has been effected in 
the manners of focial life, that gaming is now as much practifed 
in the private parties of our trade{men, as in the public rooms of 
our club-houfes ; and certain it is, that if the previfions of the 
bankrupt-laws were to be ftrictly enforced, not one bankrupt 
in a hundred would be. able to obtain his certificate, though, 
even in that cafe, we learn from experience, what experience 
alone could have made us believe, that he would not be inca- 
pacitated from holding a feat in the Houfe of Commons! 

The various fcenes into which the hero of the tale is intro~ 
duced afford the author an opportunity for promulgating his 
fentiments on a great variety of interefting topics; and to 
thofe who are acquainted with his writings, it will be no un- 
expected information to hear that, on moral and political fub- 
“jects, he difplays much acutenefs of obfervation, much depth 
of knowledge, and much foundnefs of judgement, Of his 
ability 
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ability in the delineation of character, we fele&t, asa fpecimen, 
the following hiftorical fketch of an ufurer—** The proprietor 
of a fine houte near the two Parks.” 


«© Mungo Macmurdoch is the fon of what they call, iti Scotland, 
a penny page writer, or hack attorney. He was well known about 
ail the interior courts by the honourable appellation of Scoundrel 
Macmardoch.* ‘This worthy fcribe had met with a misfortune which 
compelled him to defift from his legal occupation, The misfortune 
was a failure in his memory, that obliged him, one day, in giving 
evidence, to declare that ‘black was white, a miftake far from being 
unufual among the brothers of thie quilt; but the worit part of it was, 
that it was difcovered ; fo rhis poor /coundrel was ftruck off the rolls, 
He now-betook himfelf to an office well known in Scotland under 
the name of Cawdie, and brought up George, the eldeft hope of his 
family, to the fame honourable profeflion ; where the youth difcovered 
great fkill, efpecially in that departntent wherein the laudable example 
of Mercury was fo happily imitated. He fometimes, alfo, ufed to 
amufe himfelf with other offices of the God of Ingenuity ; and was 
particularly dexterous at fecuring Quicguid Focofa plasutt condere fufto; 
in that fpecies of enterprize for which the celebrated father Hilary, 
and brother Ambrofe, acquired immortal honowr through the record- 
ing pen of the biographer of Gil Blas. A ftroke of jefe difplayed 
in promoting a new fpeculation of young Macmurdoch, whichy had 
it fucceeded to his mind, would have enabled him to fupply the mar- 
ket with mutton at a cheap rate, excited fo much envy, that he found 
it convenient to betake himfelf to a different place. Reforting to 
London, he began the world as porter to Miller’s Wharf, at Wappings 
Refuming, as foon as he became acquainted with the town, his lace 
proteffion, he infinuated himfelt into the acquaintance of an Alderman, 
through whom he procured a clerkfhip to an eminent money -fcrivener, 
and took an opportunity of ferving young gentlemen in two capacities, 
by introducing them to his matter, to fupply them, on proper condi. 
tions, with money; and by introducing them to /adies, who, on pro- 
per conditions, were as ready to. affift them in fpending that money. 
A great part of the mafter’s bufinefs confifting in agency for young 
heirs, Macmurdoch, who was very much in his confideace, thought it 
would be the wifeit thing he cot'd do, to gain over thefe cuftomers and 
fet up for himfelf. Here, however, a difficulty occurred, and this was 
the want of a Rock of the ready, for he had left Edinburgh with 
thirty thillings, of which feven only remained when he got to the Se. 
Andrew ; and though, beth fcraping and penurious, he had hitherto 
amafled only about so].; no great fum to him who would advance 
the rhino to young men of fpirit. He, however, confulted with his 
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might nét be without actaim to the appellation, he was peculiarly 
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friend, the Alderman, who advifed him to on and to try to get 
young men to borrow money on annuities, and that he (the Alderman) 
would, where there was good fecurity, advance the cafh, while Mac- 
murdoch fhould take care that he himfelf was paid for brokerage ; 
on finding how the land lay, Macmurdoch told the Alderman of feve- 
ral heirs and expeCtants, but the plan that he had hit upon was to take 
three good lives, and get three young heirs to join in a bond. The 
Following were the terms; certain beirs to unincumbered eflates were 
toreceive fix years purchafe for annuities on THREE lives of young 
men of good conftitutions, ‘Thus the advancer was to receive /eventeer 
per cent. intereft. Mr. Macmurdoch himfelf retained the ufe of two 
years intereft in his hands, out of the principal, and charged one for 
agency, fo that there remained one half of the principal to the bor- 
rower. Having thus a fund for punétual payment of the intereft, and 
ior ufing, to the belt advantage, till that was due, and having rapidly 
increafed his capital by the increafing confidence of the monied fup- 
porters, and the repetition of nfurious tranfactions, this fellow, in a 
tew years, bought a confiderable eftate near Edinburgh, pay ing about 
half the percheh -money, and granting a mortgage for the other halt, 
and endeavoured to cut a dah; but fome of the gentlemen remembered 
him, and many difcerned his want of knowledge, with his vulgar 
manners, fo that he met with various: mortifications, One day, in 
particular, being at a capital inn, and hearing there was, in the next 
apartment, an old officer of his own name, he fent his compliments, 
by the mafter, requefting the Major’s company to fupper. § Try 
THE FeELLow,’ faid the veteran, ‘] never KEFP COMPANY WITH! 
siacKGuaRps.’ Finding Edinburgh not the place for mu/b room 
importance, he foon left it; he returned to London, kept up his inti- 
macy with the Diretor, contracted an intimacy with black—, and 
went fnacks in many of his moncy-lending bargains, efpecially with 
Sir John Jockey and his fet, has now realized a great fortune, and 
thus added to it by marrying a young lady, with twenty thoufand 
mar who faw him at Margate, and fell in love with his large legs; 
has bought.a {plendid houfe; the errand-boy and pimp, by be. 
coming broker to ufurers, is now a mamof fafhion and confequence, 
and attually, at the laft election, had the impudence to ftand candidate 
tor a feat in parliament. There’s the hiftory of Mackmurdoch for you.’’ 

* Fathionable circles muft,’ faid Siduey, * be-eminently diftinguifh- 
@ tor nicety of felection, when foch a fellow becomes one of their 
members.” 

* He entertains fumptuoufly,’ replied the other; ‘ gives magni- 
ficent routs and balls, and whoever does that, though a known pimp 
atd fwiodler, will not want plenty of company of dex tox. I forgot 
£6 tell you that he and Black-- were among the moft noted fharpers 
at the time that Mr. Wedderburn’s annuity bill refcued minors trom 
the clutches of fuch thiewss. But thiefand rafcal as he is our extra 
vagance obliges us to apply to him.’’ 


In tracing the principles of our modern reformers from 
theory to practice, in demonfirating their influence on culti- 
vated 
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vated underftandings, and their effects on vulgar and untu- 
toured minds, Dr, Biffet is moft fuccefsful. But our limits 
will not allow us to exhibit any {pecimen of his fkill in the 
compofition of this moft ufeful part of his work ; our account 
of which we fhall now conclude with his obfervations on the 
confequences which refulted from the conduct of his two lead- 
ing characters, Sydney, a young man of brilliant parts, who 
had been feduced by the doctrines of the new philofophy, and 


Douglas, the ftrength of whofe paffions fometimes led him to 


act in oppofition to his principles and his judgement. 


‘* ‘Taught by experience of diftrefs and affluence, difcontent and 
fatisfaction, roifery and happinefs, the different effects of vice, dif- 
loyalty, and impiety, and af virtue, loyalty, and religion, the vigor- 
ous and brilliant genius of Sidney is now employed in promoting 
private and public good as far as his power and influence extend.’ 

“© Reflecting on the various incidents of his paft life, he (Douglas,) 
perceives that, whenever he gave way to immoral indulgence, fome 
hurtful confequence was the refult, that when his affections were directed 
by virtue, he experienced comfort and felicity. ‘This truth was mot! 
{trongly imprefled on him by his intercourfe with Lady Mary, and 
with Ifabella, his bape and antidote. From his own cafe he con- 
<luded, that one of the beft prefervatives of a young man from pro- 
Higacy, and reftoratives to moral reCtitude, is love for an amiable, 
fenfible, and virtuous woman,”’ 





Art. V. Bertrand’s Annals of the French Revolution. 
(Concluded from v. 172.) 


UCH has been faid in our days of the liberty of the 
prefs, a liberty fo greatly mifunderftood. Does it con- 

fift in diffufing knowledge, exciting virtue, extending happi- 
nefs, in expofing real tyranny, whether cloathed in purple or 
affeing rags, and in preferving the order and advantages of 
fociety? Bleft privilege! and worthy of being defended to the 
laft drop of our blood! Is the prefs the vehicle of error; the 
conductor of poifon to the heart, the difturber of focial blifs; 
the preparer of treafon; and the criminal refource of the dregs 
of literature? This is the accurfed liberty of a murderer; and 
is there a rational creature who does not with him fettered ? 
When we read in a newlpaper the pernicious fentiments and 
impracticable jargon put into the mouth of the pudlic, and find 
that this PUBLIC ts fome attorney’s clerk out of bread, paid by 
the column, or fome malicious wit, heedlefs of the mifchief he 
does, fo he can but wound his adverfary, who does not with 
him fettered ? Happily for this country the real public (and 
if any body of men deferve that title it eminently belongs to 
Bb 2 the 
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the juries of England) fet their faces againft thofe audacious. 
mifinterpreters ot their mind, and make examples of them for 
the benefit of feciety. Happily too has the vigilance of a 
wife, energetic, and unfhaken government oppofed and kept 
under the gigantic licentioufneis of the prefs, that grand engine 
of difcontented ambition, ruined wits, and needy adventurers, 
that engine which, while the miniftry of Louis XVI. were 
iM as a celebrated writer has lately ahferved, to the wis 
inertia of adminiftration, proved the moft powerful lever in 
overturning the French priate fs We have been led to thefe 
obfervations on opening the third volume of M, de Bertrand’s 
Annals, in the firft chapter of which, being the 28th of the 
Series, we have an accquat of the audacity of the editors of 
paper; an! journals, about the time of the federation. This 
chapter contains the denunciation of thofe papers and the con- 
fequences. M4. de Bonne-Savardin is acculed of a con{piracy 
by the Affembly, wiich produces a tumult in the hall, and a 
chatiehus: which terminates ludicroufly. 

The 2gth Chapter contains a very important portion of the 
hiftory. The revolt of the troops in garrifon at Nancy is cir- 
cumftantially related, with the admirable conduct of M. pe 
Bovitze in defeating the rebels and reftoring order. We: 
here fee the progrefs of the arts uied to coriupt the army, the 
new modelling of it, and the changes in the navy alfo. An 
affeCting addrefs from the inhabitants of Bearn two the King 


‘forms a ftriking contraft to the conduct of the Parifians, 


The domains of the Crown having been declared national pro- 
perty, the caftle at Pau was among others ordered to be put 
up to-fale; on which occafion the Bearnefle petitioned his 
Majefty not to part with it. ‘* We renounced our conftitu- 
tion,” faid they, ** becaufe your Majetty defired it, and the 
happineis of France required it; but the Bearnefe are extremely 
ericved to fee that the cradle of the good King Henry is to 
be fet up to fale; his caftle is dearer to them than fortune or 
life.” “This Chapter concludes with a narrativeof M. Neck er’s 
humiliation and retreat, and a view of the national debt, pub- 
lithed by the Committee of Finances. 

Chapter Thirty begins with an expofure of fome of the 
arts ufed by the Jacobi in exciting infurrection; an ac- 
count of riots at Breft, and of an irruption of feveral thou- 
fands of banditti into the great park at Verfailles, The King’s 
refolution to give up his hunt, the vexatious conduct of the 
Commitcee of Inquiry, the report of the Chatelet, concerning 
the outrages of tne 6th of October, and the conduct of the 
National Affembly, on the occafion, are the remaining fub- 
jects of it. It concludes with a fublime inftance of the 


Queen’s 
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Queen’s magnanimity. The Committee of Inquiry for the 
town having fent a deputation to her Majefty, to obtain fuch 
information as fhe might be pleafed to give concerning the 
outrages of the 6th of October, the Queen anfwered, that 
fhe had nothing to e ‘ Never,’ added the, ¢ will I turn in- 


former againft the King’s fubjects.” The Chatelet fent a 
deputation to her Majeity for the fame purpofe, and to thefe 
her anfwer was: J faw every thing, 1 knew every thing, I have 
eonfigned every thing to oblivion. 

The loyalty of the Parliament of Touloule, and its con- 
fequences to the Magiftrates that compofed it, the weaknefs 
of the Minifters, the debates on the fubject of changing the 
National flag, an infurrection at Breft quelled by the inter- 
ference of the Jacobin Club, and fome irregularities commit 
ted by the Officers of the Garrifon of Befort, are the heads of 
the g1ft Chapter. 

The {ubjects of the 32d. are, a plan of M. pe Boutiur’s, 
to put the King at the head of the forces with the concurrence 
of the departments and of the army itielf— Another plan pro- 

ofed by the Baron pr Brergeutt—Debates on the queftion, 
whether the King fhould have a Military houichold or not, 
and whether he might take the command of the armies—In- 
trigue of the Jacobins againft M. pe tA Fayerre—A duel 
between CHARLEs pg LAMetrH and M. pe CHAUVIGNY, and 
its confequences in the Aflembly—A denunciation of the 
BisHop of NANTEs—and, a new oath pretcribed to the Clergy, 

The 33d. Chapter contains an account of new infurrec- 
tions, the maflacre of the Mayor of Vareze, a report on the 
organization of the Public Force, a report on the revolt at 
Nancy, with the confequences, a conteft between fome 
Royalifts and Jacobins at the opera, and the robbery commit. 
ted on Pincet the Broker, with his aflaflination, of which the 
Duxe of OrxEANs was ftrongly fufpected. 

In the 34th. Chapter we have an account of the commeo- 
tion at Aix, and of a pretended con{piracy of Royalifts at 
Lyons, which was denounced to the Aflembly—of the de- 
bates concerning a provifion for the Princes—of the contention 
of the Affembly with the King, refpeGting the oath of the 
Clergy, and the retreat of M. Lampert from the Mi- 
nultry. 

he greater part of the 35th relates to the interefting 
conduct of the Clergy in the Aflembly, on being called upon 
to take the new oath. The fubjects of the reft are a denun- 
ciation of a Club, called the Friends of the Monarchical 
Conftitution, with its confequences—an alarm occafioned by 
preparations made by Forcign Powers—Meafures relative to 
Bb, the 
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the Army, and the appointment of Ambafladors—and, the 
conduct of the Univerfity of Paris, refpecting the new 
oath. 

In Chapter 26, we find Miraseau on good terms with 
the Court, and his plan for putting a ftop to the Revolution. 
This change in Mir aseavu was the means of cafting a light 
on the early myfleries of the Revolutionary Syftem, by which 
it appears that the very firft murders were premeditated, and 
that, too, in a Committee of Revolutionifts—a Committee in 
which the jj/fem of terror had its origin. We fhall here pre- 
fent it for the contemplation of the advocates of the Re- 
volution. 


‘© Mirabean, who even before the opening of the States-General 
had fettled his place at the head of the mott violent factions, was alfo 
initiated into the fecret of the fecondary ones, who, with plans lefs 
extenfive, and a conduét more timid, did not the lefs concur to ftrengthen 
end accglerate the Revolution, All thefe myfteries, the knowledge 
of which afforded a key to many important events hitherto attributed 
to chance, were difclofed not only to M, de Moxtmor:n, but alfo to 
the King and Queen in many fecret converfations which their Ma- 
jefties had with Miradbeau. He informed theta amongtt other things, 
that the fyftem of terror which really effected the Revolution, and 
which had not fince been abandoned, originated in the philanthropic 
faction, the Committee of which was held fometimes at the Duke de 
la Rochefoucault’s, and fometincs at the Duke d@’ Aumonr’s villa near 
Verfailles. At the period of the union of the orders thefe philofophic 
revolutionifts, who at firft intended only reforms, were as much em- 
barrafled as aftonifhed, at the rapidity of their fuccefs.; they found 
themfelves engaged in a great Revolution of which they had not 

conceived an idea, and before which their petty projects were but in- 
fignificant fooleries, The enterprize frightened them : all the powers 
and authorities were at their difcretion, They neither knew what to 
take from the King nor what to leave him, nor what government to 
eftablith ; they feared the refiftance of the Princes, the oppofition of 
the two firlt orders, and the fuccours with which foreign powers 
might furnifh the King. Adrien du Port, who, of all the members 
of the affembly, was, perhaps, the man ho had the moft ftudied the 
hiftory and the tactics of all Revolutions, ancient and modern, was 
admitted into the moft fecret conventicles of this philofophic faction, 
and was employ ed to digeft the plans. He read, on this occafion, a 
memorial, in which he drew the characters, and difcuffed the interefts, 
of all the Sovereigns of Europe , in fuch a manner 2s to conclude that 
none of them would interfere in the leatt in the Revolution about to 
take place in France, and of which it was as neceflary as urgent to 

ulate the courfe and determine the end by a plan wifely combined. 

He then propofed that which he faid had been long the object of his 
meditations, Its principal grounds were the fame as thofe which were 
adopted in the Centtitution of r7gt. After long difcuffions upon this 
a inemorial, 
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memorial, ©. de /a Fayette, who was alfo prefent at that committee, 
if we may believe Mrrabeau, rofe and faid to Adrien du Port, 
‘ Doubtlels, this is a very grand plan, but what are your means of 
putting it in execution? Do you know fuch as are capable of over- 
coming all the refiftances which’ are to be expected? You have not 
pointed out any.’ It is true that 1 have not yet fpoken of any,’ 
replied Adrien du Port, with a deep figh; ‘1 have reflected much 
upon the fubject ; I know fice ones, but they are of fuch a nature 
that I fhudder my felf to think of them, and I cannot refolve to dif- 
clofe them to you till you approve the whole of my plan, till you are 
fully convinced that it is indifpenfable to adopt it, and that no other 
can be followed to fecure not only the fuccefs of the Revolution, but 
the fafety of the State.’ 

«© After the Committee, whofe curiofity he had thus excited, had 
given him all the affurances and all the praifis he withed, he ftill feign. 
ed a relu¢tance to explain himfelf. ‘1 fhall never dare,’ replied he, in 
the moft hypocritical tone, ‘to propofe means which will thock your 
humanity. Alas! they torture my own feclings, yet if you abfolutely 
require it.’ Yes, yes, we do require it,’ anfwered his hearers, — 
‘ Well, Gentlemen, I will obey you. ‘To judge of the means 1 am 
going to mention, you mutt not lofe fight, for a fingle inftant, of the 
dreadful fituation in which we ftand. Unforefeen events have plunged 
us in fpite of ourfelves into a Revolution which will produce the greateft 
calamities, the greateft crimes, and which will involve us all, it we do 
not haiten to make ourfelves matters of it in order to moderate and 
circumf{cribe it; it is too far advanced for us to make it recede. Be. 
fides, it would be, perhaps, lofing tor ever the opportunity of effecting 
the moit advantageous retorims. Now it ts only by the means of terror 
that men place themfelves at the head of a Revolution fo as to govern 
it. ‘There has not been a fingle one in any country whatever whick 
T could not cite in fupport of this truth, We muft then, whatever 
repugnance we may feci to it, confent to the facrifice of fome marked 
peefons.’ He convinced them prefently that M, Foulox muft naturally 
be the firft victim; ‘ becaufe for fome time pait,’ faid he, ‘he hes been 
much fpoken of for the office of Minitter of che Finances, and every 
body thinks that his firft meafure would be bankruptcy,’ He next 
pointed out the Intendant of Paris. There isa general cry,’ faid he, 
‘ againit the Intendants; they have it in their power to fetter the 
Revolution in the Provinces. MM. Berthier is generally detetled ; 
there is no preventing hf being mailacred: his fate will intimidate 
the other Intendants ; they will be as pliable as gloves.’ 

«©The Duke de la Rochefoucau!t, a philanthropitt through inclination 
more than vanity, a man without talents, but not without ome in- 
formation, always wifhing to do good from principle without being 
cepaible of doing it, and ever yielding to evil from a weak and com- 
plying temper, trom an abfolute want of all kind of energy, the Duke 

¢ la Rochefoucan/t, 1 fay, was very much ftruck with the obferva. 
tions of Adrien du Port, and, with all the other Members of the 
Committee, decided upon adopting the plan and the means of execu. 
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tion propofed by him. Inftructions conformable to this plan were 
given to the principal agents of the department of infurre¢tion which 
was already organized, and to which ddriaxz du Port was no ftran- 
ger; execution tollowed clofe. The maflacre of de Launay, de Fle/- 
Seles, Foulon, and Berthier, and the carrying of their heads abeut on 
pikes were the firlt effects of this phrlanthro;ic confpiracy. Its fuc- 
eefs foon rallied and kept together for a long time the different revo- 
butionary partics, who were beginning to siiftruft each other, but who, 
feeing all the obftacles removed by this horrible meafure, united to 
gather the fruits of it.” : 


The reft of this chapter contains an account of Mirabeau’s 
conduct as Prefident of the Afflembly, the departure of the 
King’s Aunts from the kingdom, with its coniequences, and 
the confecration of two Conftitutional Bifhops. 

The heads of the 37th chapter are as follows: The re- 
port of the Committee of Conftitution on the obligations of 
the Members of the reigning family, and of the Public 
Funétionarics—a ftrong oppolition in the Aflembly to the 
King being called public lunctionary —Debates on the 
heads of a law relative to Emigrants—Mirapeau’s attack 
upon the Cote Gauche of the Afiembiy—the attempts of a mob 
to demolifh the prifon at Vincennes, and its confequences--- 
an infurrection in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, with the loyal 
conduct of fome French gentlemen on the occafion, and the 
difgufting behaviour of M. pe ra Fayverre to the King--- 
Mik ABEAv’s plan approved by the King---an interview be- 
tween Mrrareau and M, pe La Fayetre---and the man- 
dates of the new Bifhops. 

The 38th chapter contains an account of the weaknefs 
of the conftituted authoritics---the King’s ficknefs, the re- 
duction of the number of the Marefchals of France---the 
Bifhop of Autun’s conduct refpecting the confecration 
of Conftitutional Bifhops---the appointment of Abbe Goser 
to be Archbifhop of Paris---a debate on the Regency and on 
the refidence of the King---the ficknefs, death, and funeral of 
Miraseav. In this chapter we meet with an anecdote of 
the new Archbifhop of Paris, which, as it gives an idea of the 
conforming clergy, we fha!] prefent to our readers. 


‘© In the year 1792, he went to the Marquis de Spinola, the Ge- 
noefe Minifter, with whom he had requetted an interview on a bufinefs 
of the utmoft importance. £ I come, Sir,’ faid he to him, in an af, 
fecting tone, ‘to impart to you a _— project which my confcience 
has fuggefted to me, and the fuccefs of which depends greatly upon 
you. The matter is this: Divine Providence has granted me his 
grace to fee the enormity of the crime which I have committed in 
taking the Conftitutional Oath. I with to retract irs I have, per- 
haps, rendered myfelf itill more guilty by accepting the Bifhoprie of 
Patis, 
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Paris. I ain refolved to refign it; but I would make my recantation 
and refignation in a manner fo folemn, that there fhould refult from 
them, in favour of religion, a benefit greater than the injury 1 may 
have done it, by the fcandal of my conduct.’ 

“©The Marquis de Sp:zola could not but be edified by this refolu. 
tion, but he had no notion how his concurrence could be of ufe in 
the bufinefs, The Abbé Gobet foon folved the riddle. *¢ Not to 
mention the danger of being maffacred,’ continued he, * to which I 
expofe myfelf by fo ftriking a coudu&, it is certain that I fhal] be 
deprived of all kind of ftipend: the decree is pofitive on that head, 
{ have no fortune, and Ihave been under the neceffity of contratting 
debts. If I am ruined, and left a bankrupt for having done my duty, 
my example will not have many followers. I with, therefore, to 
know, Sir, whether it woukd be agreeable to you or not, to undertake 
to impart my intentions to the Pope, and folicit for me the affiftance 
of a hundred thoufand crowns, which would be enough to pay my 
debts, and fecure me a fubfiftence.—This fum may appear to you a 
large one, yet it is very moderate, if you confider, that the falvation 
of Religion in France may depend upon it.’ 

The Marquis de Spinola, who himfelf related this anecdote to me, 
feeing that the-affair had nothing to do with the bufinefs of the Re. 
public of Genoa, refufed pofitively to interfere in it, and heard no 
more of the Abbé Gobet, who, without having either recanted or 
refigned, perithed by the guillotine, when it came to the turn of the 
brigands of his defcription. 44 uno difce omnes.* 

In the ggth chapter we find the Revolution making rapid 
itrides---the clergy are infulced, and forbidden to exereife 
their functions---an attempt is made to compel the King to 
compofe his chapel of conftitutional Priefts---and his Ma- 
jefty determines to fet out for Montmedy.---Ignorant of this 
determination, M, p—E MontTMorIn propofes a plan which 





—_— 


* «© This Abbé Gobet, Bifhop of Lydda, previous to the union of 
the Orders, difplayed the greatett zeal for the rights and interefts of 
the Clergy. It was then neceflary tor him to conciliate the favour 
of the majority of the Order, that he might not be excluded from the 
Affembly, as being a foreign Buhop. His condu¢t and his principles 
appeared fo pure to his colleagues, that they examined his powers very 
flightly, in order that they might not be under the neceflity of de» 
claring them null, which would have been the confequence of veri- 
fying them ftriétly. But after the union of the Orders, the reafons 
for which the Abbé Godez’s deputation had been confirmed by the 
Chamber of the Clergy, would have fufficed for its being pronounced 
null, by the majority of the National Affembly, if he had not fecured 
the protection of the Factious, by promifing them to change his prin- 
ciples and conduct totally, and to range himfelf in their party. He 
was very true to his promife, and was, in confequence, rewarded with 


the Bifhoprit of Paris,’* 
, the 
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the King adopts---a very ingerefting correfpondence paftfes 
between the King and the B.fhop of Clermont, on the fub- 


ject of the Eafter communion---His Majefty wifhes to go to 


St. Cloud. --his carriage is {topped by the populace of Nationa! 
Guards, notwithftanding the orders of their Commander in 
Chief, M. pe ra Faye re---the confequences of this--- 
La Fayette’s refignation--- The King’s acceptance of the offers 
of fervice from “the Lameth party-.-the letter propofed by 
them to the Ambafladors, which M. MonrMorin is com- 
pelled to fign---La Fayerte refumes his pott---Vhe Af- 
fembly authorize officers and foldiers to attend the fittings of 
the Clubs, 

Chapter 40. The King, betrayed by his fituation into 
fome errors, follows three different plans, and projects a 
fourth---the fecret miffion of Count ALpHonse pe Dur- 
FOR T---the meeting of Count p’ARToIs, and the EMPeRoR 
at Mantua---ihe Pope’s brief againit the Civil Conftitution 
of the Clergy---the report on the requeft of the Comtat 
of Avignon “for its union with France---the difguft of the 
Parifians with the Aflembly---the celebrated Abbe RAYNAL’s 
letter to the Aflembly, and its effects---the uneafinefs oc- 
cafioned by the conduct of the Prince pe Conne and the 
Emigrants---the denunciation of the Cardinal pe La Ro- 
CHEFOUCAULT. 

The 4rft and 42d chapters are, perhaps, the moft in- 
tercfting of the whole work. ‘hey contain a very circum- 
ftantial account of the departure of the King and Royal 
Family for Montmedi, the conduct of the Aflembly, and of 
the Parifians on the occafion, the arreft of the Royal Family 
at Varennes, and all the particulars that attended their return) 
to Paris, 

The following fubjects form the 43d chapter: A ridicu- 
lous litt of perfons prefented to fill the office of Governor to 
the Davuphin---a nervous and cloquent declaration of the 
Loyal Members of the Ailembly, that they would take no 
part in its decifions---a remarkable letter of the Abbé Siryes, 
exprefive of his attachment to Monarchy --the criminal con- 
duct of M. pe 1a Fayerre in refpect to the Royal F amily-- - 
a note from the King of Spain to the Aflembly, relative to 
the fituation of Lours XVL.---the removal of VouTatre’s 
body to the Panthcon---the report of the Committees relative 
to the King’s departure for Montmedi---a conteft between the 
Republicans and Conftitutionalifts---the manaeuvres of the 
Jacobins---the rage of the Club, and their refolution to ac- 
knowledge the King no longer. 

The 44th chapter g gives an account of a riot in the er 
de- Mars, 
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de-Mars, and its confequences, of the reading of the Con- 
ftitutional AG, of the rewards granted to the villains who had 
aflifted in the Kino” s arreft, of the denunciation of the Clubs 
by the Minifters, of the debate on the title and rights of the 
Royal Family, of the conduct of the Duke of ORLEANS on 
the occafi ny of a debate on National Conventions, of the 
torm of prefenting the Contftitution to the King, of the mif- 
carriage of a plan concerted between the Conftitutional Party 
and M. Marover, and of the clofing and prefenting the 

Conititutional Act to the King. 

The forty-fifth and latt chapter of the Annals contain the 
following fubjects : the different counfels that were given to 
the King refpecting his acceptance of. the Conttitution-—a 

view of the Revolution and the ftate of parties---the fup- 
prefion of the Order of the Holy Ghoft---the union of the 
Comtat of Avignon with France---the King’s letter to the 
Aflembly, in which he accepts the Conftitution---his oath-- 
public rejoicings---the conference at Pilnitz---the ftate ol 
France at that period---the ~Finances---the clofing of the 
Aflembly by the King, and its diflolution, with which M. 
De BerTRAND terminates the Annals, informing his readers 
that “© the fubfequent events of the reign of Lours XVI. 
took place after his nomination to the Miniftry, and that 
they are circumftantially related in his private memonrs.’ 

To the 4th volume is fubjoined an Appendix of Papers 
alluded to in the courfe of the work. ~Some of thefe appear 
in Englith, in their places, in the Annals, and others are not 
tranilated, 

From the fketch of the Annals of the French Revolution 
which we have laid before our readers, they will fee the {cape 
taken by the author, and be enabled to judge of the informa 
tion and entertainment they may expect in the perutal of the 
volumes themfelves. T hough many of the facts were known, 
the clearnefs and order of the narrative, and the authonty of 
the writer, will give them a double intereft in the mind of the 
public. Mluch too is novel, or, at leaft, far from being gene-" 
rally known, and particularly the circumftances relative to 
Mirabeau’s converfion, and his grand project for putting a 
itop to the Revolution. 

That a work of fuch importance fhould immediately attrac 
the notice of the critic as well as of the public was to be 
expecied. Gratified with the narrative which, to ufe the 
words of an eminent writer, in his obfervations on the Annals, 
‘€ flows with a conftant perfpicuity,” and fatisficd with the 
honourable authority from which ‘it does flow, we fhould, 
probably, have acrminated our remarks here -with a warm 

approbation 
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approbation of M. pr Bertann’s work; but finding feveral 
aflages of it difputed by fo eminent a writer as M. Mater 
du Pan, we fhould not perform our duty to the public, or 
do juftice to M. pE BertRaAnp or ourfelves, were we to reft 
contented with beftowing our praife without examining the 
objections and remarks ot the author of the Britifh Mercury, 
inferted in the thirty-third number of that nervous and ine 
terefting periodical publication. But the performance of this 
duty muft be referved for the fucceeding Article. 





Arr. VI. A Supplement to the Annals of the French Revolu- 
tion; or, Objfervations upon the Critical Remarks ra M. 
Mallet Du Pan, by the Author of the Annals. Odtavo. 
Pp. 24. Price 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1800. 


N this pamphlet, which is of the fame fize as the Annals, 

and printed with the fame type, M, de Bertrand fairly 
ftates the remarks of M. Mallet du Pan, one after the other, 
replying to each as he ftates it. The fubjects in difpute we 
fhal! briefly abitract as follows : 

rft. M. Mallet du Pan denies that the inftruétions for the 
Duke ef Orleans’s Bailiwicks were drawn up by the Abbé 
Sieyes, or that there was an intimacy between Sieyes and 
the Duke-—he fays, the former always difavowed it. M. 
de B’s anfwer is, that as M. M. du P. admits that 
a pamphlet of Sieyes’s intitled, Rejalutions to be iaken by 
the Affemblies of the Bailiwicks was annexed to the in- 
ftructions, the difference fs trivial; and as to the connection 
of the Abbe and the Duke, he fays-the difavowal of a Re- 
gicide does not weaken the authorities he cites, which are 
the King, M. Montmorin, and Mirabeau himfelf. To this 
we may add, that hypocriiy is a grand feature in the character 
of Sieyes, and fo far from being, in all cafes, averfe to a con- 
neétion with Princes, we believe he would literally, as well as 
morally, league with the Prince of Hell to gratify his avarice 
and ambition. He leagued with Barras, he leagued with 
Bonaparte, both of them Princes in power, both of them 
defpots; and, we confefs, we cannot fee why he fhould not 
have leagued with the Duke of Orleans, who was a Repub- 
lican Prince, a Democratic Prince, a man after Sieyes’s 
own heart, and a fit tool for his ambition. The ancedote at 
the end of the 1ft. vol. of the Annals fhows his readinefs 
to have fold himfelf to an Archbifhop, and his letter printed 
in the gth. vol. P. 21g, written at a more advanced were 
© 
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of the Revolution, teftifies his Monarchical principles ; that 
is, his felfifh principles. 

adly. M. M. du P. charges M. de B. with not hav- 
ing fully enumerated the caufes of the Revolution.—M, 
de B. anfwers, that he did not mean to analyze the origin 
ef the Revolution, for fear of lofing himfelf in abftract 
diftinctions, and of fatiguing inftead of informing his 
readers. 

gdly. M. M. du P. thinks it difficult to reconcile the 
praifes beftowed by M. de B. om feveral of the Minifters 
of Louis XVI., with the cenfures caft by him on the Mi- 
niftry.---M. de B. cites M. M. du P. himfelf, to fhow thar 
by the Minittry he may chiefly allude to the direéting Minifter, 
which does not preclude the particular praife due to in- 
dividuals. 

4thly. M M. du P. afferts that theye was not a fingle 
body of men in the State that remonftrated againft the de- 
termination of the Council of the 27th of December 1788. 
M. de B. adduces proofs of there having been feveral re- 
monftrances. 

sthly. M. M. du P. affirms, that the Notables were not 
a)moft unanimous againft the meafure of doubling the Tiers- 
Etat—that there was a majority for it at one board, and that 
there were confiderable minorities at two others, M. de B. 
quotes the Journals to fhew that there were feven boards, that 
of thefe fix negatived the double reprefentation, and that it 
pafled at the feventh only by a majority of a fingle vote, main- 
taining his affertion therefore not to be erroneous, 

6thly. This point is a mere matter of opinion, whether 
M. Necker could aad fhould have prevented the King from 
going to Paris on the 6th of October? M. de B. fupports the 
affirmative. 

7thly. ‘This is alfo a point of opinion refpecting the degree 
of energy and activity incumbent on the miniftry after the 
14th of July 1789.—M. M. du P. thinks that the vis inertize 
had become the only refource, and the laft defence of the 
difmantled Crown. M. de B. argues, that the poft of the 
Minifter requires conftant and indifpenfible activity, and 
that the prudence ef inaction neither protects nor preferves 
any thing. 

Sthly. There is a difference between M. M. du P. and M, 
de B, as to the time and mode of the union of the Order of the 
Clergy with the Third Eftate. M. de B. defends his ftatement 
at fome length, in which our limits will not allow us to follow 
him, nor do we think the difference very material in the hiftory 
of the Revolution, or that the character of the clergy depends 
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upon the decifion of it. The ftep itfelf was indeed of the 
higheft importance in advancing the Revolution, but whether 
it was refolved upon on the 19th or 24th, only fhews a more 
er leis marked difobedience to the King. ‘The unworthinefs 
of many of the Clergy will never diminifh the admiration and 
veneration with which we contemplate the conduct of the 
majority of them, in the fitting of the 2d of January 1791. 
See Chapter XXXV. of the dnnals. 

gthly. M. M. du P. thinks M. de B. fevere on the Arch- 
bifhops of Vienne and Bourdeaux for keeping the Pope’s cor- 
refpondence with them fecret. MM. de B. anfwers, that igno- 
vant of the motives he merely ftated the fact without adding 
praife or blame. 

tothiy. M. M. du P. extols the piety and virtues difplayed 
for forty years by the Archbifhop of Vienne, and thinks the 
rccital of his errors fhould have been accompanied with fome 
account of his: former excellence. M. de B. confiders thofe 
virtues as the chief inftrument of his errors, and the real cover 
of all the evil be did. 

‘Thete are all the points on which M. de B. and M. M. duP. 
differ. They do not teem to us to be very material, and it is 
no flight confirmation of the high opinion we have exprefled 
oi M, de B.’s work, that after the examination of fo eminent 
a writer as M, M. du P. all his facts remain eftablifhed. We 
fhould, however, add, that the latter, in his 24th number of 
the Britifh Mercury, aflerts, that’ no plan whatever of a war 
apainft krance ever entered the head of Lespold I], This is 
denying the exiitence of the plan related by M. de B. in his 
4th vol. p.70. ‘Lo this M. de B. in a pofticript to his obfer- 
vations, fays pofitively, that the original of the plan is ftill in 
exiltence, with notes on the margin, written in the Emperor’s 
hand, and that acopy, attefted by the perfons who faw the 
original, is in his potleffion. Nothing can be ftronger. Had 
M, M. du P.’s obtervation been confined to the execution of 
the plan, the feeming inconfiftency might have been recon- 
ciled, but that it mutt have been thought of by the Emperor is 
evident, un'eis we are te doubt the authority of the perfons 
who M. de B. tells us faw the original, When Mr. Fox 
aiked in ghe Houle of Commons if any one was prepared to 
deny the plan as related by M. de B. he little thought that 
M. M. du P. would be the perfon to anfwer in the affirmative. 
Yet we cannot but fufpeét that the author of the Britith Mer- 
cury means the execution of the plan was not intended in the 
cabinet ot Vienna, Be that as it may, he has, in other refpects, 
paid the tribute of praife due to the author of the Annals, and 
we thall conclude our review of the volumes before us with 
M, Mallet 
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M. Mallet du Pan’s words, that the public * will thank M. 


de Bertrand for having reduced fuch a mafs of matter into 
form and order.” 

Before we lay down the pen we ought to obferve, that M. 
de Bertrand has been fortunate in a tranflator, and we con- 
gratulate him on Mr. Dallas’s ftyle; for, although here and 
there we remark the effects of rapidity, it would be unjuft in 
us to fupprefs our acknowledgement of the pleafure we reccived 
from the natural and elegant flow of the language. Few gal- 
licifms appear to tortuweethe Englifh ear ; the narrative is plain, 
fimple, and perfpicuous, and where the fubject requires eleva- 
tion it has been preferved, particularly in the eloquent {peeches 
of M. de Latty Toritenpatr, and Mrrageau, of which 
none of the fpirit has been fuffered to evaporate. 
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Art. VIL. Thoughts on the Englifh Government. Addreffed to 
the Quiet Good Senfe of the People of England. dn a Series 
of Letters. Leiter the Fourth, 8vo. Pr. 74. Price as. 
Wright. 1800. 


HE commendations which we beftowed on the for- 

mer productions of this writer were not founded on 
a partial and {peculative view of the fubject which he difcuffes, 
nor did they confitt of affeverations unfupported by proof. 
We had attentively confidered the bafis of his doctrine, and, 
having afcertained the purity of its fource, we carefully 
marked its tendency, which we found to be highly beneficial. 
We fhewed, too, as it is ever our wifh, and, we will add, our 
duty, to do, on what our opinion was founded, fuffering the 
author to be the interpreter of his own fentiments, and {fo 
enabling the reader to form an accurate judgement, both of 
the writer and his critic. 

That the author of thefe letters has more deeply ftudied 
the nature of our Conftitution, has confidered its frame and 
{tructure with clofer attention, has acquired a more extenfive 
knowledge of its legal operations, its object and its end, than 
any of its modern afflailants or defendants, is not the award 
of prejudice, but the decifion of juftice. And it is our ear- 
neft recommendation to all who are defirous of attaining a 
neceflary portion of that knowledge, not haftily to rejeét or 
adopt his doctrine, but clofely to examine his premifes, and 
deliberately to weigh his conclufions. He does not fhun de- 
tection, but courts inveftigation. He aims not at deception, 
his object is to communicate inftruction, for the eftablifhment 
of truth. Let not any man be deterred from entering upon 
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this examination by the ridiculous clamour againft Tory aad 
High-Church Principles, which a Nobleman has lately de- 
nounced to the Senate; * a vain and empty found, which 
they who ufe it feldom. underftand. We profefs ourfelves to 
be Tories and High-Churchmen. Let our adverfaries make the 
mhoft of this declaration; but they will allow us the liberty, 
at leaft, to attach our own fenfe to thefe appellations, and not 
leave the interpretation of them to their ingenuity, As Tories, 
then, we are ftrongly attached to the Conftitution of our Go- 
vernment, as eftablithed bylaw, and as exifting by law at this 
time ; we acknowledge its end to be the liberty nh happinefs 
of the people; and we confider it not only as admirably cal- 
culated to produce, but as actually producing, thatend. By 
the people we mean not any one portion of the community, in 
contradiftinction to another, but the aggregate mafs of /ub- 
jects, The Rights of the SoveREIGN and the Rights of Ais 
Subjeéts, as fertled by law, we hold it to be our duty to defend 
to the utmoft of our power; and, in their defence, fhall our 
pen be employed fo long as we are able to ufe it; and our 
fword, fhould the turbulence of the times render it neceflary 
to have recourfe to it... We are friendly, not to Parliamentary 
Reform, but to a reform of Parliament, or, to fpcak more 
correétly, of the Houfe of Commons ;---that is to fay, fuch a 
reform as fhould prevent any future Houfe of Commons (of 
the prefent we fay nothing,) from being ufed by any of its 
Members, as a refuge from a gaol, or as a fafe retirement for 
uncertificatedl bankrupts ---this reform to be produced not by 
mnovation, but by arigid adherence to the /prr:t and intent of 
the Qnatification-o sath, 

As High-Churchmen, our rttaghment to the pure doctrine 
and difcipline of the Church of England, as founded on the 
Scriptures, and as expounded by a Lestirz anda Jones, is 
inviolate. In the true fpirit of Chriftianity, we are friendly 
to the toleration of thofe who diflent from us, in principle or 
practice; but decidedly adverfe to their encouragement. We 
confider the Corporation and Teft A&ts as falutary meafurcs 
adopted by the wifdom of our anceitors, from a conviction of 
their ne ceflity, for the fafety of the eftablifhment ; and, view. 
in@ them in this light, we think it our duty, ftrenuoufly t to 
oppote gee attempt to obtatn their repeal. We regard the 
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* This fame Nobleman objected to the appli ation gt the epithet 
Loval to the Volunteers of his partly i ; and to the ufe of uniforms 
as having a tendency to confound Carcens with Soldiers, We fttate 
th fad, ai dteave the reader to add ‘i comment, 
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union between Church and State, as neceflary to both; we 
are convinced that a Teparation would be produétive of the 
molt fatal confequences ; and, therefore, we truft, that their 
connection will prove indifloluble. 

Such are our fHigh-Church and Tory-principles, which, we 
hope, will become more and more prevalent, in defiance of the 
recent denunciation of the young Lord, who does not feem 
to have advanced beyond his /orn-bo0% in the fcience of poli- 
tics. To the modern Whigs, and their affociates, who fee 
nothing praife-worthy in our Conftitution, but that which 
forms no part of its“effence, the Revolution, we would juft ob- 
ferve, that the Jories formed the majority of that Convention 
by which it was atchieved. 

The contents of this Fourth Letter are thus arranged : 


«€ Blackftone’s Commentaries deficient in Conftitutional Informa. 
tion—The probable Reafons of the Commentator’s Deficiency in this 
Branch of Knowledge—Certain Speeches criticifed for Unconftitutional 
Expreflions—Parliamentary Phrafes—Examination of the firft Seven 
Chapters of B.’*s Commentaries—Their Arrangement—-The King is 
not a Magiftrate—Our’s is not a Conftitution of Ballances and 
Checks—A Paragraph of B.’s Text compared with an amended One 
-—-The word Prerogative does not properly fignify the Royal Autho» 
rity-~Poftfeript—The Critical Review cenfured for Falfification.’’ 

The author afcribes all the mifconception and prejudice 
which prevail, refpecting the form and nature of our Gonttitu- 
tion, to the defective mode of arrangement, and the fanciful 
theory, adopted by Blackftone in his Cemuipsaries, of which, 
however, he {peaks in the higheft terms, as containing moft 
valuable information to the Student, on the whole fyfeem of 
our law, excepting only what relates to ‘* the operations and 
nature of the Supreme Government.” In correcting the falfe 
notions to which this defect has given birth, he thus cenfures 
fome of our modern orators. | 

‘© Blackitone fays, the fupreme Legiflative power confifts of King, 
Lords, and Commons; which, from the mode of expreffion, founds 
like an authority exercifed in a fort of co-partnerfhip, fhare and (hare 
alike. During the debates on the Regency, and recently in the de- 
bates on the propofed Union with Ireland, thefe three parties have 
been termed ‘ three Branches,’’ and “ three Eftates,’’ as if they were 
co-equal: fome perfons have gone further and termed the King “ the 


third Eftate ;”? fo that having firft brought him down to be axws inter 
alios; they do not allow him to be primus, but make him Pofremus 
inter pares. ‘The King 1s termed, in the printed f{peeches of fome 
great men, * the third Hitate ;” another {peaks of the Parliament ag 
confitting of ‘three Ettates or Branches ;’’ another talks of ** the 
Branches of the Legulature,’’ including the King; he goes further, 
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and fappofes an ‘* Allegiance of the people to Parliament ;” andy 
that they have a right to be “ governed by their Parliaments, and by 
no other human means.’’ All thefe are improprieties, both in lan. 
guage and do¢trine, and ought not to come from perfons of high rank. 
and chasacter: they fet examples of the worft fort, becaufe they tend 
to leffen the King in the eftimation of his fubjeéts, It is certainly 
known to all thet entlemen, that the King, fo far from being the 
third and laf of three Eftates, is himfelf the ** head of the three 
Eftates,’’ of which the houfe where they fpeak is the third and lait. 
"The perfon above alluded to, muft know, that Allegiance is not due to 
Parliament at all, but to the King alone, to whom he himfelf has often 
{worn Allegiance ; and that we are not governed by Parliament, but 
by the King ; who, indeed, may properly be faid to govern by Par- 
liament, as well as by other means, placed in his hands by the Con. 
ftitution. 

“* Thefe gentlemen are all profeflionally bred, and they ought to be 
models of correétnefs ; I fhould be more pleafed with an occafion to 
applaud, than to cenfure what comes from perfons of their ftation, 
more efpecially from themfelves, for whom I entertain a very high 
refpect ; and I am glad that one of them has given me an opportunity 
of fhewing, that fuch is my real with; for I am able to adduce a 
pafflage from his fpeech, that I mutt applaud, as quite conformable to 
my conception of truth; it is as follows. ‘ The Legiflature of the 
Empire may, in my opinion, in one potnt of view, and that, perhaps, 
the moft enlarged, and foundeft, be contidered as one great political 
machine, confifting of one and the fame Supreme Head, both Executive 
and Legiflative, to which are attached and linked two feparate mem- 
bers ; while each of thofe two is fubdivided again into two analogous 
parts ; the one, the Lords and Commons of Great Britain, empowered 
to prepare for the Sovercign’s deliberation, fan¢tion, or rejection, 
whatever may feem neceflary for Great Britain, and for the Empire 
at large; the other, the Lords and Commons of Ireland, poffefling, 
&c,——---—— the fame power, as to the Kingdom of Ireland.’ Here 
we have a jaft image of the King prefiding over the Legiflatures of 
both countries ; and in this Lallew fome amends are made for the 
preceding loofe expreflions of this fpeaker. He will permit me, how- 
ever, jult to notice (what, perhaps, more reflects on the fuppofed tafte 
ef his hearers, than his own,) the ceremony, with which he thought 
himfelf bound to befpeak a hearing for this picce of truth, while 
there prevails an eftablifhed toleration for the improper ufe of ¢ three 
Branches,’ ‘three Eftates,’ and *£ ‘Third Eftate,’ fome ef which 
phrafes himfelf, and all of which others had been ufing on the fame 
occafion, without any apology at all,”’ 

The author expreffes his determination to exercife. his cri- 
tical jurifdiction over any future fpeeches of thefe orators 
which may contain fimilar errors, with the fame freedom, 
which fome of them exercifed in their comments on his firit 
Letter. He then purfues his critical difquifition of the firft 

books 
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books of Blackftone’s Commentaries, and ftates his objections 
te the commentator’s doctrine refpecting the rights and func- 
tions of the Crown. Through thefe our limits forbid us to fol- 
low him; we mutt therefore content ourfelves, with fuch 
extracts, as will, we think, fully juftify our opinion, that his 
remarks, in the Letter before us, are diftinguifhed by that 
found legal knowledge, and political wifdom, which eharac- 
terize all his writings. On Blackftone’s theoretical fyitem 
of Checks and Gounterbalances in our Conftitution, he has the 
following obfervations : 


*¢ This direct oppofition of interefts between the Lords and Com- 
mons, is, fortunately for us, nothing but a fabulous invention of our 
author; contrived, in order to round and finifh more completely his 
mythological account of three co-equal, and co-ordinate Powers in 
the Legiflature ; for fuch co-ordination is implied by his whole fyftem, 
though not, I confefs, exprefsly fo defined in words, as it has been by 
Mr. Wooddefon. 

‘© As to a natural oppofition of intereft between the Lords and 
Commons, I am utterly unable to difcover any. On the contrary, L 
think, I fee many ties of common feeling, and intereft, that cannot 
fail of producing the beneficial effects of Union and Co-operation, 
which are fo much more needed in national councils, than checks and 
controuls, In the firft place, they are not feparated by an infuperable 
barrier, the moft likely of all other con{iderations to caufe averfion 
and hoftility ; but many of the Lords have fat among the Commons; 
many of the Commons look to feats among the Lords, either by crea- 
tion or defcent; and both Houfes contain in them kindred and reJa- 
tions of the neareft fort. If they are fo intimately conne¢ted in their 
perfons, furely they are not lefs fo in their concerns. What can be 
a matter of debate in either Houfe, that is not equally interefting to 
the Members of both? In a country where the law is the fame for 
high and for low, for thofe with titles and thofe without, there does 
not feem a poflibility of any great difference between the two Houfes 
in the debate of general jaws, lathe meafures for affecting property 
furely they are upon the fame footing. Is it Jand, or money ? is it 
for taxation, for inclofing, for canals, for trade ? it would puzzle any 
one to point out, that the Lords, as Lords, have any diftinét interett 
from the Commoners, upon thefe grand articles of Legiflative dif- 
cuffion, and regulation, 

«© And yet there is a difference between the two Houfes, which 
has its appropriate effect in Legiflation, but neither the effect nor the 
caufe are fuch as the Commentator has imagined, It ts not an op- 

fition of interefts, or any effort in the nature of a check ; but it is 
a diftin@ive character, a habit, and difpofition of their own, that 
renders the refpeétive bodies of the Legiilature eminently ufeful, in 
addition the one to the other. Whether it is temper, or ‘wifdom, or 
dignity, whatever it is that produces it, we certainly find meafures, 
that have paffed the Commons, are debated differently, and differently 
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difpofed of by the Lords; and thofe who look on are as contented 
with their decifion as with that of the Commons. The great queftion 
of the Slave Trade, which paffed the Commons, ftill hangs in the 
Hovfe of Lords, and no one pretends to forefee its determination, 
either as to time or effect. No man ever afcribed this difference to 
any ‘ natural oppofition of jntereft’, between the two Houfes, One 
reafop alone, perhaps, is fufhcient to account for it; it is a different 
fet of perfons paufing oe a national queftion, of experiment, involv- 
ing large property, and highly affecting the trade of the country ; 
a demonftration, in our own times, of the great utility refulting from 
two deliberative aflemblies in the national Legiflature. 
; «¢ Revifion, and reconfideration, then, conftitute the principle upon 
| which the-two Houfes a€& ; it is by union, and by co-operating to 
mature the beit meafures, after repeated deliberation, that our Legif- 
lature proceeds, and not by oppofition of interefts, or by checks; and 
the refule is, to execute well what has been well refolved; not the 
impraéticability, and inaétion, which the other fuppofition feems to 
threaten.”’ 
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This writer’s objections to Blackftone’s ufe of the word 
Prerogative are extremely proper. 


** Tt is a mifufe of the word Prerogative to apply it to the whole 
of the Royal authority ; for it properly fignifies only a part ; and as 
it fignifies that part which trenches fometimes upon private rights, 
the application of it has always been invidious; the thing has ‘been 
viewed with jealoufy, and the name has in moft times been unpopular. 
But the Royal authority is always revered and cherifhed, while the 

cerogative is in difcredit ; and why give a name, which is wanting 
both in propriety and favor, when another may be had which has the 
advantage in both !”’ 


He then juftifies his own ufe of the word by the example of 
Sir Henry Finch, and others of our old lawyers, and proceeds 
thus :-—~ ; 


** This miftake of Finch’s definition is an impropriety, that is, 
however, far exceeded by a deference he fhews in another paffage to 
Mr. Locke, who is not, in my opinion, a fit author for lawyers to 
quote, and he never fails of leading them into mittakes. Blackftone’s 
words are thefe. ‘ For Prerogative, oonfifting (as Mr. Locke has 
well defined it) in the difcretionary power of aéting for the public 
good, where the pofitive laws are filent, af that difcyetionary power be 
abufed to the public detriment, fuch Prerogative is cxerted in an un- 
Conftitutional manner.*’ J] do not turn te Locke to fee, whether the 
quotation is correct; for Lam criticiting Blackitone, who has made 
it his own by adoption ; fuch unjuridical writers ap Locke, are not 
worth a lawyer’s criticifm. ‘That there are inflances in which the 
King may, and ought to aét, for the good of the people, not only 
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where the pofitive laws are filent, but even where they are againft 
fuch exercife of authority, we all know ; but thefe are very rare cafes 
indeed ; and how Blackftone thould be brought to think, that a defi. 
nition of fuch fingular inftances of Prerogative, is a good definition 
of Prerogative in general, which he had jue been thewing js clearly 


allowed by many pofitive laws, is not to be accounted for but by the 
indoleyt confidence which he, as well as others, has too often repofed 
in fuch a writer as Mr. Locke.” 


The Poftfeript, which contains an expofure of the falfehoods 
of the Critical. Reviewers, we referve for a future Number, 
and a differertt department of our work. 





_-—_— -—_—— 


DIVINITY. 











ArT. VII. A Lett er 0 the Rex Ve Dr. llax whe vy D, dD, contdiniey 
Stridures on his Letter ta the Rew. R. Polwwhele. By John 
Wotton. ‘* Out of thine own mouth will I ju: 'ge thee,’’ Ply- 
mouth. Heydon. rzmo, Pp. 46. Price 6d. 1800. 


jhe ftrictures are highly creditable to Mr. Wotton, as a man 
of found fenfe and difcernment, though not of a cultivated 
mind. Mr. W. is a diflenter, and a difappointed friend of Dr. 
Hawker ; the evidence, therefore, which he brings in Mr. Polwhele’s 
favour, muft, we think, put an end to the controverfy, and render 
any farther letters from Mr. Polwhele fuperfluous, 

“ You feem to ftart and recede (fays Mr, W,) from the charge of 
itinerancy, as if it was a crume, by fay ing, ‘ So very oppofite is this 
to my real charaéter.? What term fhall we e apply to your reiterated 
journies to the parifhes of Sroke-DameEReEL, Ecc-Buéxtana, 
Yatmpton, &c, entirely for the purpofe of preaching? Want ot 
memory, or fortitude in you, Sir, was furely the caufe of that aflertion 
appearing. ‘Alas! what is man!’ You mi ght, Sir, with more fect- 
rity have repelled the attack of Mr. P. by taking poit ov (he immutable 
bays of God's word, than by making a fying 1 etreal under cover ot 
your ftridt aitierenen to the vic arage ot C harle 3. 
~ With refpect to Dr. Hawke's politic: al p rine! iples, Mr. W. very 
ply obferves, that the conclufion drawn trom the publication of his 
fentiments in the year 1794, can by no meaus afcertain the exact itase 
of his «mind at the prefent une. = TL wonder that fuch a publ: c chu- 
raéter as Dr. Hawker is, fhould find it nec df il to recurs for evidence 
five years back, to prove the loyalty of his principles ; for it unluckily 
places you in a more aukward dilemma, than that in whic ly you ftogd 
prior to the appearance of what cannot be allowed a defence; for ik 
can be of no utility 49 any man, whofe loyalty is doubt wh to tell 
what he was five years fice, i be man is knewn to be a martable 
being. Countlefs are the initances that mivhe be found, to prove 
your interence errongous- Jt is more than probable, that at the time 
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you writ (wrote) your appeal, vaft num bers of thofe who have lately 

been executed for treafor in Iv land, were uftainted with French fra- 

ternity. Yet their former ‘oyalty could not atone for fubfequent 
uilt, nor exonerate them fro: its attendant punifhment.”’ 

“ We will now exami bow far the prattice correfponds with 
your 6 cordial fanyoriperes to the di Aeris es of the Church of England; 
as fet forth in Aer mof excellent articles Hemibies and Liturgy, as by 
law eftablifved.’ * You frequcntiy vu the fick, with a view, no 
doubt, to admiaifler to them fpiritual reltef: but neither in the Ar. 
ticles, Homilies, or Li “urgy » ws there any thing /o excellent as to be 


ufed by you, on such ocee ons; not even a fing! e prayer out of the 
whoie form, \ which, in the Coon on Prayer Book, is exprefsly pre- 
feribe) for that purpofe.”’—Acain, when you a tend private meetings 
for prayer, (which you are allowed to be the founder of,) do you ever 


recommeid or ufe any of the prayers in ‘he fervice of the Church of 
Engla: 4? fs it not notorious (that) you treac all manver of ForM, 


relative to prayer, wath a coc! indifference, at thefe places-—I might 


add, with truth, conte npt e666 When you give letures in the 
chureh, on Sui dey cvenmnys, do you not lay by the Pfalms of David, 
and tclect hymns for fin ging, written by fome of the firmeft diffen. 
ters ?°°—~** Your utt ering and publifh: ig savefold dodrines of rege- 
neration, is another indubitable proo! of inconfiftency. Thus you 
ring difcordant changes with a vengeance. Fi, after having rege- 
nerated children at the font, and made them ‘ heirs of everlafting life,* 
you, from the pulpit, thunder damnation on them for being zvrege- 
nerate children of the devil! Here, I paufe with aftonifhment to think, 
that a man of fuch erudition as you are wllowed to be fhould, in fuch 
a palpable mofner, barter his veracity for worldly gain; for certainly, 
the moft fupe ficial reader of your letter mufl fee, unlefs bling id from 
choice, that you have expofed your m/wecerity.’’— It 1 alk you, 
what analogy there is between your language, refpecting Mi r. 'P y 
hopes of future happinefs, and that ufed by you at funerals, I muft 
believe that you are not fincere, in regard to Mr, P. or, if fincere, 
that Mr. P. is the only one for w hom "you ever did thudder.—For 
you declare over the corp fe of the moit inc orrigible wretch that ever 
died, that the deceafed is gone, in fure and certain hope of the refur- 
rection to eternal hfe.’’—** At the giave, if a perfon who had dived 
thi moft reproba fe life, and dred the » oft evrcte hed death, having lites 
rally tell and broke (fallen and broken) her neck, while imprecating 
the vengeance of God on her guifty foul; I pofitively heard you 
pronounce her gone ‘ in fure and certain hope of the refurrection to 
eternal life.’ You alfo thanked God for having ¢ taken her out of 
the miferies of this finful world,’ and then, feemingly, prayed to 
God, that “when we thall depart this life, we may reft in him, as 
our hope rs this our fifter doth,’ 

« While you areaclergyman, acT IN CHARACTER, and not 
bring it into difrepute, be negle¢t en one hand, and isnoyation on 
the other. —How long balt you between two opinions ? If yox with 
to cacrcife the right of private judgement, and liberty of confcience, 
ij 
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i {2 praying and preaching extempore, why not come boldly without 
ghe camps and emancip ate yourfelt from me drud; gery of forms and. 
ceremonies ?—You well know facts fpeak louder than words. Why ile, 
therefore, you privately treat all forms with con ntempt and ftrenuoully 
recommend the cor trary fyftem after the manner ot the diflentess ; 
as often as you publith, for particular reafons, that ‘ you cordi: ! 
and heartily fubferibe to the Liturgy of the Church ot England ;’ 
often would I reply in the language of Jeremiah ;** 17 Is FALSE.’ 

We can no longer fay of the Hazwkerian concroverfy (if it inay be 
fo termed) that 


¢ 


For, whilft the above extracis authenticate Mr. Polwhele’s charges of 
jtinerancy and fanaticifm, and prove the propriety and expediency 
of his remonftrance with Dr. Haw ker; we dilcover the Dottor fight- 
ing under falfe colonrs, or, (in other words) we oblerve a clergyman 
entrenched within the wails of the church, and oftgntatiouily pro- 
claiming its  Rrength and its beauty ; yet fecretly ¢orrefponding with 
its enemies,* and ready, we fear, to aflift them, under the cover of the 
night, in fapping i its foundations, 


‘ Adhuc fub judice lis cit.” 


* We cannot ditinifs this letter without obferving, that its fhrewd 
and fenfible writer is fometimes guilty of ‘uch illiberal refle€tions on 
Dr. Hawker as betray the obfcuriiy of his birth and education. 
For his infinuations at Pr. 10, 13, 17, which we difdain to 0 cite, the 
following culogia on Dr. Hawker w ill by no means atone: ‘ There 
does not appear the fighteft g rround for Mr. P.’s uneafinefs on account 
of your fo far imitating: W *hitfield, as to quit hattily your prefent 
re fidence, where you are fo much looked up to, by thofe whofe morals 
you have, in a meafure, reformed, by adding es manners of the gen- 
éleman to the ac complifhineoss of a {cholar. And I think it only 
juitice to foy, that your excellent pulpit-difcourfes have been, in all 
pro baoulity, bletled to the conviction, comfort, and edification of m: ny 
fouls now on earth, and of others who a: Cc, donbtlefs, gone to glory. * 
That Dr, cies ker’ . pulpr.- difcourfes are eloquent, Mr. P. not only 
allows, but gives him credit, alfo, tor fincerity. It remains, there- 
fore, ae Dr. H. endeavour to regard the admonition and reproot of 
Polwhele and Wotton, and many ovhers, as the juft correction of his 
errors ; and that he, henceforth, aét in’ a ftrict conliseatlin to thofe 
articles, and that Liturgy which he has termed, and which, we hope, 
he deems, MOST EXCELLENT, 


ART. 1X. Loyalty enforced by Arguments avhich are founde A upon 
juft Views of & ivil Government, as an Urdinance of God, and 
ef] ntral to the Happine/s 0; Mantind. The jubflance of a Sermon, 
a hed im the paper Meet: ing houje, Richmond.court, Edine 
burch, on Sabbath, Aug. 4y 1799. lowhiwhis added, A Vin. 
dication of Jame Dijfenting Congre, ations, who have been charged 
with difleyals vy, by the late General Affembly of the Church of 
ScPland. By William Braidwood, Small 8vo, Pe. 47. Price 64. 
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Guthrie and Ogle, Edinbuggh ; Duncan, Glafgow ; and Ogle, 
London. 


THE antiquated expreflion Sebsath, on the title page of the fer- 
mon, may lead fome of our readers to conclude haftily, that the 
difcourfe is a farrago of cant and fanaticifm, fuch as difgraced the 
fermons of the Baptifts and Independents of the laft century. This 
conclufion would be very falfe, as well as hafty ; for we have not 
often found the duties included under the term /:ya/ty more clearly 
ftated, or enforced by arguments better calculated to carry conviction 
to the minds of all who acknowledge the infpiration and authority 
of Chrift and his apoftles, than in-this fermon of Mr. Braidwood’s. 

After a few preliminary obfervations made, in what muft be con. 
fefled to be not very elegant, though perfpicuous, language, the au- 
thor, from Rom. xiii. 1—8, proceeds to the main defign of his dif- 
courfe, ‘* which is to thew, that the fubjection which we owe to civil 
Rulers is not an arbitrary appointment, of which we can give no ac 
count ; that it is obedience to thofe who, for reafons intimately con- 
nected with our own happinefs, are declared by God himfelf to be our 
lawful fuperiors, and fimilar jn its nature to the fubjeGtion which a 
wife owes to her hutband, a child to his parents, or a fervant to his 
miafter.’’ 

In profecuting this defign Mr. Braidwood proves completely, 
sft, that Civil Government is of divine appointment; 2dly, that it 
is intended to promote the happinefs of mankind; 3dly, that the 
duties which we owe to magiftrates, and the manner in which thefe 
are enforced in the word of God, ttrongly confirms the do¢trines for 
which he had contended under the two former heads ; 4tlily, that 
many perfons conneéted with Government were converted in the time 
of Chriit and his Apoftles, without being obliged to refign their em- 
ployments ; sthly, that there are feveral examples in the conduct of 
St. Paul, both of the high refpeét which he entertained for Magif- 
trates, and of his claiming the protection of the Jews of his country ; 
éthly, that Jefus Chri himfelf had the fame refpe¢t, with his Apofils, 
for Civil Government; and, zthly, that, “ though the New Teta 
ment does not eftablifh any particula r form of Civil Government, nor 
addrefs Rulers of any defeription, as fuch; yet the nature of their 
otlice is fully explained, and the duties incumbent upon them are as 
clearly pointed out as thofe of Hutbands, Parents, or Mafters.’’ He 
concludes with fome pertinent political remarks on the doctrine which 
he h id delivered. 

As a fpecimen of Wir. Braidwood’s reafoning, we infert the fol- 
lowing extiacis for the initruction of thofe who pretend to believe, 
that all wears, even thofe which are defenfive, are forbidden by the 
Divine author of our holy religion. ‘his mittake, where it is real, 
mutt have arifen trom not diltingpithing between the duties prefcribed 
to wdividuals as members of the Chrifran Church, and the dutics 
preferibed to the fame individuals es AMlagefrates or members of a 
Cod Society, 


They 
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s* ‘They who underftand the nature of Chrift’s kingdom will eafily 
perceive, that the kingdoms of this world could not be governed hy 
laws which are well adapted to the. government of a {piritu: al and hea- 
venly kingdom, which is not of this world. The fword has no place 
in the kingdom of Chrift, whofe religion cannot be premoted or de- 
fended by any fort of outward violence, and who hath faid, « All 
they that take the {word fhall perith with the fword,’* But coercion 
and carnal weapons are abfolutely neceffary for the defence of a nation 
of this world againft external enemies, and for maintaining peace and 
good order within iefelf. In this manner, therefore, Chritt diftin- 
guifhes his kingdom, ‘ If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my fervants fight, that I thould not be delivered to the Jews ;"+ 
implying, furely, that while he would not permit his fervants to ‘ufe 
violent means for the defence even of their King and Lord, no worldly 
kingdom could exift without fuch means of protection. One of the 
laws of Chrift’s kingdom, which is clearly ftated, and frequently en. 
joined in the New 'Teftament, is, that his difciples thould not refift 
evil, or render evil for evi] to any man.f What would become of 
a nation of this world if its Magittrates were to follow this prec 
jn relation to crimes committed againit fociety? If they are Chrif- 
tians, they ought to regulate all their conduct as private individuals 
by the laws of the kingdom of Heaven ; and their public conduct, as 
Magiftrates, fhould be guided by the a of juflice which the 
light of nature teaches, and which are fully epened up and explained 
in the word of God. It is their duty alfo to follow, as their un. 
erring rule, the account which the Scriptures give of the nature and 
ends of their office, and the way in which it ought to be exercifed 
for the good of mankind. But none of thefe things will ever lead a 
Chriftian Magiftrate to imagine, if he be in his right reafon, that he 
ought to fuffer crimes againtt fociety to go unpunithed, On the con- 
trary, he will confider himfelf as “ the minifter of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath on him that doth evil.’’4 

Again, he proves, that the e mpl ovment of a Soldier cannot be for- 
bidden in the New Teftament, fince many holding that employment 
** were made partakers of the falvation, which is in Chritt Jefus. 
Some of them came to John’s Baptifm, for ¢ the Soldiers likewife de- 
manded of him, faying, And what fhall we do?’ It is perfectly 

cleay, that John did not confider the bufinefs of a Soldier as abfolutely 
unlawful in its own nature, otherwife he would haye had nothing to 
fay tothem, 1n relation to it, but £ refign your employments as Sol- 
diers.’ On the contrary, he laid down regulations for their conduct 
in the Roman army; for ‘ he faid unto them, Do violence to no 
man, neither accufe any falfely ; and be content with your wages,’ |] 
It cannot be fuppofed that the injunttion, ‘ Do violence to ne 
man,’ fignifies, that they were no longer to act as Soldiers; for in 





* Mat. xxvi. 52. + John xviii. 36. 


~ Mat, v. 39. Rom. xl. 17. § Theil. v. 15. 
* Rom, xiil. 4. | Luke iii, 14. 
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that cafe it would have been neceflary to advife them to be content 
ewithout their wages. “Yhe violence againft which he cautions them, 
is evidently, all cruelty, wanton feverity, and lawlefs violence, to 
which their occupa’ ton as, Soldiers did not neceffarily lead them.— 
Chritt faid of a Centurion, or a commander of a hundred men, ‘ V erily 
{f fay unto you, | have not found fo great faith, no not in Ifrael. '* 
And the houfehold of Cornelius, who was alfo a Centurion, were the 
firft Gentiles to whom the Gofpel was preached, after the refurreétion 
of Chrift. Of Corneliu:, it is faid, that ‘he was a devout man, and 
one that feared God, and that his prayers and his alms had come up 
as a memorial before God.’ And one of his houfehold fervants is 
called, a devour foldier’ an epithet which cannot be conjoined with 
any unlaw ful calling or wicked character, as a devout robber, or a de- 
vout murderer! While Peter preag hed the Gofpel to thefe Soldiers, 
and to the reft of the houfehold of Cornelius, « the Holy Spirit fell on 
all them who heard the Word, and they fpak e with tongues, and mag- 
nitied God, and were b: ipuzed,’ 4 

Of the author’s vindication of fome diffenting congregations, who 
have been charge d with dilloyalty, it is impofli ble to fe: ak with fuch 
reipect as ot his &rmon.” On the paforal admonition by the late 
General Ailembly of the Church of Scotland we ¢annot at prefent lay 
our hands; but 1f we be not greatly cceecived by the fall: acioufnefs of 
our me ‘mories, no diffenters are, in thot difcourfe, char ged with dif- 
loys ilty, but thofe who fend miffionaries through the countiy to collect 
the multitude by deat of drum, and toexcite in their breatis a hatred 
and contempt of their parifh Minifiers. Such conduct as this, furely, 
Mr. Braidwood does not approve, however much he may diilike the 
ere of the Church of Scotland, or the alliance ot any Church 
with the State. We mut hkewife put him in mind, that when he 
petulantly called the attention of his readers to the perfecuting {pirit 
of the Pretby terians of the lait Century, he called it likewife to the 
enormitics of his own predeceilors the Anti-p. edo. baptifis of Germany, 
from the year 1525 to 1634; and that, if the members of any feet 
or fociety be aniwerable for the crimes of their predeceffors, he hag 
mortally wounded himfelf by the blow aimed at his adverfary. 

* Matth. viii. ro. + Acts x, 


Arr. X. 4 concife Selection of the Divine Ex: rellenctes of Rewelae 
tion: with a Word of Advice for the Refi rmatron of the Reformer 
Thomas Paine. To which are added, a Preferiptts nN for every 
Ewil; anda Plan for the Reconciliation of all contending Powers, 
Svo. Pp. 32. Price 6d. Lon gman, 


THIS little Effay might have been entitled, Expoftulations 
with ‘Thomas Paine.’’ ‘ I have not read (fays the author) 
your writings, either on politics or religion, It may be, you ftumble 
at the word of God, on account of the fins and infirmities of good 


men therein recorded. But furely, Sir, nothing can be a greater 
proof of its authenticity. For had they been written by artful and 
defigning 
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defigning men, they would have fpoken of them as preachers do of 
their departed fricads in funeral fermons: they would have fet forth 
all their excellencies fn the moft confpicuous light, and have kept 
their failings and folly behind the curtain.’’ It is not probable, shat 
‘Thomas Paine will pay any great deference to a perion who addretles 
him without having read any part of his writings, either on politics 
or religion. 

The ftyle is fuch as becomes the fubject, weet we are not much 
charmed with the expreffion at p. 24, * ruwumerable numbers!” 





PO.4s £3 :C 





Art. XI. Congre/s at Raftadt. Oficial Correfpondence bee 
trveen his Excellency Count Metternic h, Minifter Pleni pote nti ary 
of the Emperor ; the Deputies of the I Seapine, and Citizens Treil- 
hard, Bonnier, Roberjot, and ‘fean de Bry, Minifters Plenipoten- 
diary of the French Republic, aff mol a a t feast for the Pur. 
pofe of NCO crating a Peace betaveen thofe Poave rm, Ge gt) 
the whole of the State Papers, from the Commencement of % 
Negactation in December 1797 ‘to April 1799, the serial of its 
Difjalution. From the Origin al Pa pers. With an EnglfbTranf- 
lation, 8vo. Pr. 723. ‘Price gs» Wright. London. 1800. 


ITTLE more remains for us to do than to announce this col. 
le€tion of State-Papers, the moft curious, we conceive, that was 

éver exhibited to Europe, fince the days of its civilization, and fince 
the mode of negociation by a Congrefs was firft eftablithed. A con- 
{tant violation of the Law of Nations, on the one part, and a fruitlefs 
proteft againft, and fubfequent degrading acquiefcence in, fuch viola. 
tion on the other; French perfidy, and Imperial weaknefs, combine 
to prefent a memorable leffon to the prefent, and to future ages ;—the 
colleétion of fuch documents is an cfiential fervice rendered to 


hiftory. 


Arr. XU. Forethoughts on the General Pacification of Europe, 
8vo. Pr. tog. Wright. 1800. 


THIS is a tract of no ordinary merit, and it treats of a fubje& of 


ordinary importance. Thofe maxims of the public law of nation:,. 


which affect the very *€ FunpAMENTALS Of Soctery”’ are here con- 
fidered in their relation to the prefent Political State of E uurope ; —and 
the neceflity of an effectual and permanent Prov ifion for their profe: va- 
tion, at a general peace, is infiited on with equal ftrength and ability. 
No peace, that is not founded on thefe principles, can enfure either 
fafety or continuance. 

“The laws of natural Society are of fuch importance to the fafety 
of all States,’’ (fays an eminent authority,) ‘* thatif the cuttom once 
prevaided of trampling them under foot, so Navion could flatres 
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herfelf with the hope of preferving her Natronat Existence, arid 
enjoying domettic tranquillity, however attentive to purfue every mea. 
fare di¢tated by the moft confummate prudence, juttice, and moderas 
tion, Now ali men and all States have a perfect right to thofe things 
that are neceffary for their preservation; fince that right correfponde 
to an indifpenfible obligation. All nations have, therefore, a right to 
refort to forcible means for the purpofe of reprefling any one particular 
nation who openly violates the laws of the Society which nature has 
eftablithed between them, or who dire¢tly attacks the welfare and 
fafety of that Society.” (Vatren Prelimin. § 22.) 

As Mr. Fox has confecrated the authority of Vartes with his 
party, it is to be hoped, that thefe gentlemen will attend to the ap- 
pofite quotations from that able writer which are to be found in this 
judicious tra¢t, accompanied by a train of reafoning, the cogency of 
which can only be refifted by the moft inveterate prejudice, 

The author’s obfervations on the fatal confequences which would 
refule from the pofieffion of the Auftrian Netherlands by France, are 
confonant with the opinions of the beft writers and wileft Statefmen 
of all ages. Would to Heaven! the powees of Europe could be im- 
preffed with a due fenfe of this important truth; but, alas! we have 
too much reafon to fear, that even that Potentate, from whom thefe 
valuable dominions have been wrefted by the arms of Republican 
France, fearcely harbours a with to recover them. 

The mean fuggefted by the author for enforcing a conftant obferv. 
ance of the Laws of Nations is the eftablifhment of a permanent 
Congrefs to fit, both in Peace and War, in fome privileged place, 
and to which all the Powers of Europe fhould fend Ambaffadors. 
Many advantages might certainly be derived from fuch a fyftem, 
and it would require more fagacity than we poffefs to difcover any 
radical objection to it. At all events, it is highly deferving of feri- 
ous attention. 

For the benefit of thofe orators and writers who have conftantly 
tidiculed the idea of © Indemnity for the pajt, and Security for the 
Suture,” we thall extract one other paflage quoted from Vater, fo 
direétly in point, that, if the author had been endued with the fpirit 
of prophecy, and had forefeen the exiftence of the prefent ftate of 
na he could not poffibly have written more to the pur- 

e. 

** When a Sovereign (fays he,) has deen compelled to take up arms 
Jor yust and My oRTANT ReAsons, he may carry on the operations of 
War till he has attained its lawful end ; which is to procure Justice 
and Sarery. If the caufe be dubious, the juft end of War can only 
be, to bring the enemy to an equitable compromife ; and, confe- 
quently, the War mo not be continued beyond that point, the mo- 
ment our enemy propofes or confents to fuch compromife, it is our 
duty to defift from hoftilities. 

“ But, if wwe have to do with a perriptous Enemy, @ awonld 
be amrrupenr to trust either his Worvs or his Oatus. Ix 
evcm Cask, Justice ALLOWS and PRUDENCE REQUINES, shat we 
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foould AVAIL OURSELVES OF A SUCCESSFUL WAR, ard FOLLOW 
up our Apvanraces, t:// we have HUMBLED A DANGEROUS AND 
EXCESSIVE Power, or compelled the Enemy to give us SUFFICIENT 
SecurITy FoR THE Time ToComE.” (B.1¥v. § 6.) 

We have only to add, of this Tract, that the argumentation is 
clofe ; the premifes are juft ; the conclufions powerful ; the principles 
unquettionably found ; and it is our earneft hope, therefore, that it 
may not only be generally read, ‘but generally fudied, 


Arr. XIII. Confiderations concerning Peace. By a Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. Pp. 31. Hatchard. Lon- 
don. 1800. 


THIS fecluded “ Fellow’? has evidently reafoned himfelf into 
a conviction, that France is defirous of Peace becaufe it is her 
intereft to be fo; and that Mr. Pirr is adverfe to it, becaufe the 
continuance of the War contributes to the extenfion of his influence 
and power. But his premifes*are falfe, and his inferences unjuit.— 
That the people of France are dcfirous of Peace is moft undoubtedly 
true, but how, in the name of common fenfe, can the author believe 
that the Great Conful is difpofed to make either the withes or the in- 
terefts of the people the rule of his conduct? In-what fingle inftance 
has this been the cafe ? We defy him to produce ove. Refpecting Mr. 
Prrr, we would ak him whether his power and influence were fo 
contracted before the War, as to render any facrifice of popularity 
neceflary to their extenfion ? He admits ambition to be the leading 
feature in the charaéter of the Minifter; but is he to be told that the 
favourite objects of that ambition were the reduction of the National 
Debt, and the augmentation of the National Refources ;—objecs 
with the accomplifhment of which War mult necetiarily and efentially 
interfere ? 

No writer can be expected to reafon juftly on this fabje& who con. 
fiders the prefent as an ordinary War, and who puts the revolutionary 
a gm by which it was occafioned, and by which it has been pro- 

ged, entirely out of the queftion. ‘There is much declamation on the 
horrors of War, in thefe pages, which is worfe than ufelefs. ‘The author 
has not, we hope, the prefumpition to fuppofe that he has more huma- 
nity than his opponents; or a more jutt fenfe of the calamities in- 
feparable from a {tate of warfare. He admits, however, that there 
are ftrong grounds, for fufpecting the fincerivy of Bonaparte, and that 
tt would not be fafe for this country, in the event of a Peace with 
him, to reduce her forces to the quantum of a Peace-cftablifhment.— 
He expreffes his convittion toc, that the people of France, at this 
moment, earneftly wifh ‘ to recal their ancient line of Sovereigns ;’’ 
but he tells us, forfooth! that they are “ reftrained by a commendabl> 


pride’’~—flow commendation can attach to that ftrange fpecies of 


oride which reftrains the difpofition of revolted fabjeé&s to return te 
their aliegiance, we are wholly at a Jofs to imagine. 
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The majority in the Houfe of Commons are treated in a moft ins 
decorous manner by our author; and we could point out many un. 
guarded paflages, and fome contradictions 4 in argument, that deferve 
cenfure ; but the goodnefs of his intentions fhall fereen ‘hin from the 
feverity of critical animadverfion, We recommend it very ferioufly 
to him to perufe and fudy the Tract reviewed in the preceding 
Article. 


Ant. XIV. The Queftion Stated, as it refpe&s Peace and War, 
rzmo. Pp. 32. Price 1s. Crofby and Letterman. London, 
1800. 


"THIS pamphlet, like the preceding one, is the produttion of 
a well-meaning man, who undertakes the difcuffion of an im- 
portant queftion, without having previoufly fubmitted to the trouble 
of acquiring that information, which could alone render him compe- 
tent to the tafk. ‘That we are both able and willing to fupport a 
War, which has, for its avowed and real object, every thing which is 
dear to man, in a civilized and foctal State, nobody ‘who attentively 
confiders the ftate of this country can pollibly doubt ; nor can any 
one, we think, who reflects on the circumitances which have re- 
cently occurred in France, in the actual tituation of that Republic, 
and on the principles ftill openly profeifed by her rulers, entertain a 
rational doubt, that no fafe or permanent Peace can be concluded with 
her, at prefent. We conclude our obfervations, with the expreffion 
of a hope that the author may be difpofed to re-con/ider the 


Queition. 
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Art. XV. A Statement of the Diffe rences Subfifiing betaveen the 
P Proprietors and Performers of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, 
given in the Corre/pondence which has paffed betaveen them. 
John Johnittone, Joteph George Holman, Alexander Pope, Charles 
Incledon, Jof. De Munden, John Fawcett, Thomas Knight, 


Henry Erikine Johnfton, 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. Miller. Oid Bond. 
fireet. 1800. 


fe baneful confequences of the French Revolution have not only 
extended to the feveral ftates of Europe, overthrown the indes 
pendence of fome, and endir gered the fafety of others, but have alfo 
contributed to rclax the {prings of private authority, and to introduce 
diforder and confution into every department of fociety. It may feem 
ftrange to conneét the petty diflentions of a play- houfe with the doce 
trines of revolutionary France ; but it is hardly poffible to cftimate 
the influence of thofe doctrines in their operation upoo every {pec 1e$ 
of hey gitimate authority. ‘The direction of the Theatres 2 il of this 
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metropolis is vefted in the Proprietors by a parent, granted by the 
Crown, and the performers are, by the terms of the articles into 
which they enter with the Proprietors, firmly bound to do whatever 
daty may be allotted to them. The terms of the articles are very 
ftrong, and it is in the power of the Proprietors, acting according to 
the rigid letter of thofe terms, to fend their actors upon the ftage in 
dances, mafques, interludes, &c. &c. or whatever they may think 
proper to bring forward, for the interefts of the Theatre. It is, how 
ever, never thé practice ‘of managers, nor is it their intereft; to allot 
any part to a performer unfuitable to his talents, though it may be 
reafonably expected that, upon particular occafions, as the Manager 
abates his authority, the performer would defcend from his dignity ; 
in order to forward the advantage of a property from which his fab. 
fiftence is derived. Such has hitherto been the ftate of the Thearre, 
and fuch it would moft probably have remained, if the jacobinical 
maxims of the day, which tell the fervant that he ought to be she 
mafter, had not kindled a fpirit of ambition in all clafles—a {pirit 
which, at length, feems to have made its way to the ftage. 

The pamphlet before us comes from eight performers of Covent 
Garden Theatre, all of whom enjoy high falaries, and derive great 
advantage from that Theatre, as will be hereafter feen. ‘They are, 
however, diflatisfied with their fituation, and have come forward with a 
STATEMENT of their grievances. Amidit much, very much, extraneous 
matter, in which they are not fparing of uncandid infiquations, and 
opprobrious epithets, direéted againft the Proprietor—their complaints 
are reducible to ruree HEADS, which they deem effential, and which 
they urge with great zeal, but with litele ability. ‘Thefe alledged 
gtsevank es are, ft. The propofed increafe of zo]. on the expence of 
t benefit, making the future expence 1601. 2d. Reftri¢tions in point 
of ornpers, or the power of fending perfons gratis into the Theatre. 

d, The advance of the ufual fine of frve pounds, for refufing a cha- 
rafter, to thirty. We find in the courfe of this correfpondence, that 
the chief proprietor, Mr. Harris, (a gentleman as well known for. 
his loyal principles as for his liberal conduét,) on the head of orders, 
which the performers contend for as @ right, infifts that it is merely 
an indulgence, but that it fhould be extended to them as freely eg 
heretofore. That it is not the right of the performers, every body, 
who is at all acquainte ‘4 with the cuitoms of the Theatre, knows, and 
the Proprietors, in this refpett, deferve praife for the moderation with 
which they promife to continue that indulgence, notwiihitanding the 
violence with which the performers have endeavoured to wreft it from 
them, and to convert it into one of their inherent privileges. ‘This 
Point was abfolutely conceded to the perforimersy #s is evident in a 
letter from Mr. Harris, contained in the ftatementy As to the in- 
creafed expence of the benefit, Mr. Haanis affures them, that the 
lightly expences of the Theatre even exceed the 160}. propofed to be 
charged to the Performers, and refers them to the Treafurer for the 
ruth of that affurance. The Treafurer, upon application, folemnly 
Se ges that the expence is more than the 1601. as afferted by the 
WO. XXI. VOL. ¥, Dd Proprietor, 
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rictor, and offers to fubftantiate his declaration uPoN OATH. 
This folemn declaration, however, does not fatisfy the performers, and 
they demand a fpecification of the stems conftituting the charge. Here 
the Proprietor, who does not choofe to have all his concerns ranfacked 
by a fet of men, who are not partners in the firme of the houfe, but 
mere agents, who have embarked no capital, and are not to fuffer by 
the contingencies to which the property is liable, very naturally 
paules, and will not permit them to ruth into his treafury to afcertain 
his lofs or gain, and have an opportunity of expofing all his affairs 
to the world at large. His retuful, therefore, conftitutes one of the 
eileatial grievances which have indueed the difextients to make theirs, 
appeal tothe public. It is neceflary here to obferve, that the per- 
formers who thus complain are all engaged dy contrad, or verbally, 
and are none of them fubjett to any of the grievances ftated in this 
pomphkct, (the point of orders, we fee, had been affented to by the 
Proprietors) ‘till the expiration of their prefent articles, fome of which 
have two or three years to come. In fact, therefore, thefe men are 
complaining of what never can be infli€ted upon them, except by their 


- own choice, for, on entering upon xerv articles, they may, or may 


not, agree to the meafures propofed, and even if they were fubjeét to 
the increafed expence for their benefits, they ought not to demand the 
items before the benefits take place, and before a charge is made. 
But they are none of them liable to it, for the Proprictor having made 
his verbal engagements with two or three ef the performers, during the 
period when a lefs expence was required in the terms of the contra¢ts, 
‘igned by the others, honourably conforms to the principle of the 
contracts with thefg performers who are not bound by written agree- 
ments, ‘Thus, then, their fecond head of complaint is premature and 
nugatory. ‘The performers ftand in the fyme fituation refpecting their 
third ground of complaint, viz. the increafe from 5],-to 301. tor the 
refufal of any chara¢ter which the Manager may afflign to them in a 
new or a revived play. ‘The terms of their articles exempt thofe who 
have engaged in a contract from the operation of this increafed fine, 
and the honour of the Proprietor has been liberally pledged not to 
enforce it on thofe not in articles, ’till the expiration of their verbad. 
engagements. .So that, in fact, thefe performers having the indul- 
gence of orpveRs fecured to them by a written promife from the Pro- 
prictor, and not being liable to the increafed fine under their prefent 
engagements, formal and implied, have nothing to complain of, and 
are guilty of a moft fhamelefs effrontery in thus obtruding themfelves 
on public attention, and attempting to vilify the character and conduét 
of their employers. It is eafy to conceive what mifchief would pro. 
bably have attended a permiffion to thefe difcontented men, to explore 
the books of the Proprietors. If the items which the performers fo 
anxioufly demand betore any charge is made, and without being ender 
the danger of having the augmented charge impofed upon them, ex- 
cept by a new engagement, had been detailed, however clearly 
tated, and however juitified by the incrvafed expence of every article 
confumed in a Theatre, they would moft probably have been the 
source 
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fotirce of eternal cavalling, for what muft' be expeéted from men who 
complain without a caufe, if they fhould have any thing to urge 
which they could diftert into the appearance of a grievance, © 

We have waded through the whole of théir tedious ftatement 
without any prejudice againft them, or their profeffion, arid we fee 
upon the very face of their book, that they are a fet of ‘ perturbed 
fpirits,’? who enjoy fituations much above their deferts, and who 
would, perhaps, never be quiet till they thould command where they 
ate employéd ‘te obey, and who, if they could obtain the rule, would, 
by jealoufy, ambition, and felf-intereft, bring themfelves into as much 
confufion as their conduct feemed likely to excite in the Theatte 
by which they are fupported in luxury, But eveti granting that their 
complaints wefe well-founded, the Proprietor affured them in his letter 
that he would redre/s the grievances of every individual /7parately 
made, though he would not recognize them as a /e/fecle@ed committee. 
Nothing would do. They refolved to throw themfelves upon public 
protection, or, in other words, they were, perhaps, defirous of en/:fing 
the mob in their caufe, who, from the Aigh court of the one filling 
gallery might greet them with acclamations, make uproar the order 
of the nighi, and, at length, weary the Proprietors into a compliance 
with their requifitions. ~~ 

We have one fhort quefticn to a—Is not this conduct in the per- 
formers contrary to the authority of a Pateritee, confirmed by tHe 
crown, and guaranteed by Law, a CoMBINATION againft thei: 
employer, that endangers the welfare of a property which they are 
hired to ferve ; and if fo, how does it differ from the i//egal combina- 
tions of journeymen Jhoe- makers, &c. &e. and why fhould it be treated 
in a different manner? We will now difmifs this fabject, fubjoining 
the Treafurer’s account of the wet icome which the infurgents re- 
ceived from Covent Garden Theatre during laf feafon, jutt obferving 
that all thefe men have engagements during the fummer, in the 
country, by which they clear, perhaps; as much, if not more, than 
they do by their connection with Covent Garden, having no other 
yaw-back than the neceflity of being abfent from the metropolis in 
he molt agreeable feafon of the year! Poor men! 





Benefit Receipt Salaries. Clear Receipt. 
Le Se d. Le 5. d. f. $e a. 
Mr. Incledon - + 619 10 413 68 888 14 2 
Mr. Holman - - 356 20 380 Oo gt7 14 2 
Mr. Pope - - - 335 19 6 380 oo , 
Mrs. Popes - - 39!r oO 6 | 254 13 a 504 
Mr. Munden - - 630 12 6 389 oo | 868 690 
Mr. Fawcett - - 532 6 6 380. 090 761 26 
Mr. H. Johnfton - 334 3 6 380 Co 
Mrs. H. Johniton - 401 15 © — = ik Mon 
Mr. 1. Johnfone - 478 Oo 318 68 650 17 2 
Mr. Knigit - - 392 30 318 68 566 16 2 
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Such is the trifling income upon which thefe unfortunate children 
of Thefpis are obliged to fubfiit in thefe hard times! If they com- 
plain upon fuch grounds, and with fuch reafon to be fatisfied with their 
lot, compared with thoufands full as meritorious as themfelves, the 
Manager, befides his other motives for fuch a meafure, has evident 
reafon to increafe the fine, in order to oblige them to do their duty. 

The only fault we have to find with the Proprietors, is for a need- 
lefs, and dangerous, relaxation of authority, in confenting to appeal 
to any other Court than their own. In their own Theatre they are 
Sovereigns ; the performers are bound to them by a folemn contract ; 
and it is a duty which they owe to themfelves, and to their fucceffors, 
to enforce the terms of fuch contract; to filence any rebellious 
murmurs ; to punith any illegal combinations, by the exercife of fuch 
means as the law places within their reach. Indulgence to the humble, 
and jx remonttrances of obedient fervants, may be laudable ; but 
refiftance of the imperious demands of refra¢tory agents is, unquct- 
tionably, a duty. When we confider the birth, education, and ta- 
leats of thefe izjured men, and compare them with the rewards which 
they receive ; when we confider that the mere cafual poffeffion of a 
good voice fecures an income of a thoufand or twelve hundred pounds 
a year to an individual, whofe utmoft exertions, in any other line of 
life, would be inadequate to procure him more than a fcanty fubfitt- 
ance ; we are forcibly impelled to the repetition of a homely proverb, 
and, without feeking to check the difpofition to fing or to fpout, would 
fain exhort fuch riders to diminifh their fpeed. Exit Critic. 
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Art. XVI. Orange; @ Politwal Rhapfody. In Three Cantos. Smal\ 
8vo. Pp. 72. Milliken. Dublin. 1798. 


E had miflaid this poem, or it would certainly have been no. 

ticed by us long ago. ‘The firft part of ir—for it was pub- 
lithed feparately—appeared on the eve of the rebellion, when its influ. 
ence 1s fuppofed to have been very confiderable in exciting a fpirit 
of loyalty. It has had a moft extenfive circulation, having run 
through ten editions. The title fufhciently indicates the nature of 
its political tendency ; and the author is evidently a man of inde- 
pendent principles, firmly attached to the eftablifhed inftitutions of 
his country, in church and flate. Hence he lathes with feverity the 
iaveteracy of her enemics, and the pafillanimity of her friends, withe 
out refpect to perfons or party. Many of the lines in this fatire be- 
tray adifregard to metrical accuracy, and the rhymes are not unfre- 
quently defective; bur this evidently arifes from the deep impreflion 
which the importance of his fubje¢t had made on the mind of the au. 
thor, which induced him to facritice manner to matt. r; for there 
are fuficient marks of poetical talent in different parts of the poem to 


convince 
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convince the reader that he is fully capable of producing a more po- 
lifhed compofition. ‘The notes difplay much humour, and though 


fome of the anecdotes and allufions can only be known to a native of 


Ireland, they cannot fail, on the whole, to intereft an Englifhman.— 
The following is a tribute of juftice to one of the firmeft defenders of 
the rights and duties of [rifthmen. 


‘¢ But fee unfhaken Dutcenan boldly ftand, 
And face with proud contempt the rebel band, ‘ 
While his ftrong truth the prudent fenate awes, 
And forces, even from Popery, applaufe ; 
Unawed by dread, by intereft unreltrained, 
He only feeks for fame by honour gained ; 
And fixed in principle, in trath fincere, 
Stands unteduced by favour or by fear.’ 


The fecond canto opens with a well-drawn contrat between the 
Atate of Ireland, before and after the rebellion, which exhibits a fair 
fpecimen of the author’s abilitics im his double capacity of poet and 
annotator,. 

ORANGE*—CANTO II, 


«* Time was—nor far remov'd that happy time, 
When Erin’s mufe cquid pour the fportive rhyme, 
When Twifs or Manly (1) raifed the frequent fmile, 
Strutting in borrrowed fplendour round our ifle ; 
When at a coxcomb, proud in felf-conceit, 

Satire could laugh, while wifdom did not hate : 
Then no dark politics—our day’s difgrace, 
Mantled the brow or gloomed the furly face 


* « T have been informed by the public, and my friends in general, 
that notwithttanding the precifion, circumf{pettions accuracy, and 
learning of my notes upon this poem, this being the fecond canto, 
which, according to the immortal ‘Hudibras, is the fecond book—1 
have overlooked and forgotten to explain the fignification of the title, 
which, as I am told, is the principal part of a work: My late uncle 
having been always remarkable as a writer of titles, which he did 
to Swift’s Works, Pope’s Homer, Piutarch’s Lives, and other poets 
of the laft age, in a ftyle of fuperior learning and elegance, of which 
t':2 above is a fpecimen. Orange is the name of a pleafant fruit which 
groweth in Spain, and is theretore called a China Orange, which are 
fold on Effex-bridge and the Coal-quay, to the great annoyance of 
toot paffengers, and others who ride along thofe ftreets, by flipping of 
horfes upon the fkins or peels thereof—ot which the Paving Board, 
Lord Mayor, Apple-women, Sheriffs, and other Magiftrates, ought 
‘to ny cafeful, as well as accidents which happen by the 
over-driving of bullocks and other enormities, Orange is alfo the 








name of a colour, a principality in France, and the Stadcholder of 
Holland, who was formerly King William IL]. of glorious and 
immortal memory.-=G: F. jun.’ 
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Then focial eafe relaxed our cares to reft, ’ 
Nor feared a dagger in each neighbour’s breaft 


'Yhoughtlefs of harm the peaceful ruftic ilept, 


And women at old tales of murder wept. 

Oit as the Sabbath clofed the weekiy toil, 

The chearful village brighten’d with a fmile, 

The ruddy damfel met her fun-burnt {wain, 

To lead the dancers on the neighbouring plain———~ 
"The fcenes of Auburn rofe contefs’d to view, 

And our fweet bard his glowing picture drew. 

“« How chang’d the feene |—diftruf and fcowling gloom, 
Flag with a influence thro’ the focial room ; 
"The joke, the pun, the fprightly fonz, uo more 
Sce all the thoughtlefs tabje in a roar-—- 

Affrighted Comus flies the madding fcene, 

And leayes mankind to polities and fpleen. 

No more the fportive mufe of Murcia’s plains, 
Infpires her Prefton’s (2) wit and attic ftrains—- 
No more do Jep!ifon’s (3) fueer or Courtenay’s jibe, 
Relax the mufeles of the feltive tribe— , 

No more Fitzgerald’s (4) academic mufe . 
Unbends from toil to brufh the mountain dews : 
Even he, (5) whofe talents fway the admiring bar, 
Or in the baste wield retittfefs war ; 

Whofe daring mufe to glory might afpire, 
Reitrains her foaring flight and ardent fire-- 
And anxious voly gainful pleas to draw, 

Plods che duli raund of politics and law, 

W hile clafic Prefton fecks a living tomb, 

Th’ inglorious idol of a news-club-room— - 
lutlefs of fame, or quite content to gain, 

'The vapid incenfe of Jos, Edkin’s (6) brain : 
While Alma’s mute, through learning’s thorny road, 
Leads the meek champion of the chriitian God, 
ven Courtenay proftitutes a noble name, 

in the rank ftews of democratic fhame ; 

And Jephfon, grown of fober dullnefs vain, 

Plods in the drowfy biographic train. 

No more are rural peace and comfort found, 

But ruin, rage, and riot ftalk around ; 

‘The wakeful village, {Corning honeft toil, 

Sends forth the murderous band to nightly fpoil— 
With Drennan’s lies and maudlin whifkey warm, (7) 
‘To rob and flaughter, to procure reform. 

Alike green youth and unrelfifting age, 

Yield up their lives to their infuriate rage ; 

Not facred robes their impious hands rettrain, 
And fhrieking beauty pleads for life in vain, 


* 
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With idiot apathy we hear their cries, 

Hear their deep groans in fad fucceffion rife ; 

Like the blood-boltered Banquo’s train they come, 

And ftalk in grim proceflion to the tomb— 

With wonder crazed, with fear and doubt perplexed, 

We hardly roufe to afk —% Who falls the next ?”* 
‘* Tis tell democracy, whofe furious hand 

Stabs at the vital honour of our land, 

Tears every infant virtue from the foil, 

And fills our fields with turbulence and broil ; 

Bids man, unthinking of life’s puny f{pan, 

Raife his mad arm to murder fellew man.” 


_ ‘The arts of calumny, invariably employed by democrats of every 
denomination, are well delineated in the following paffage : 


«© Who can be fafe, while Slander thus can roam, 
And ftab her victim in his peaceful home ? 
And, while he fhuns the rankling wound in vain, 
Smiles with malignant pleafure on his pain. 
{s there one vice or weaknefs which your mind 
Abhors the moft, to which ‘tis Jeaft inclined ?—~ 
That vice or weaknefs on your name is hurled, 


‘And brands your honour to a flanderous world. 


Does fpotlefs birth fupport your honeft pride ? 

Your mother in a brothel thall have died. 

Does confcious courage {well your ardent breaft ? 

A. thoufand Jies your cowardice attett. 

Have you drank deep of learning’s facred {pring ? 

‘The name of dunce in every ear thall ring. 

‘Thus Cooke is ignorant and raw from fchool, 

And Cuffe a generous unfufpecting tool— 

An horfewhipped coward Barrington appears, 

And perjured Ogle Jofes both his ears— 

Difhonetty affails Latouche’s fame, 

And infolence is joined with Ennitkillen’s name. 
«© But at the fhrine of Fation bend the knee, 

Adore the fiend of hell Democracy : 

Obfcene as Griffith, blafphemous as Dodd, 

Renounce your Saviour and abjure your God, 

in guilt impartial, friends and foes betray, 

And let your vices blaze in open day ; 

Then every Journal with your praife fhall ring, 

The Press your endlefs eulogies thal] fing— 

Your glorious name in every page fhall ftand, 

The pureft patriot of a fuffering land— 

And fhould your crimes the fleeping Jaws provoke, 

You fhall have fpeeches which you never Golie" 





Shall have this cordial comfort while you fwing, 
That countlefs traitors from your blood fhall fpring— 
Dd 4 Eternal 
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Eternal affidavits fhall enflame 
Shall fix your fterling guilt and prove your well-earned fame.’ 


We fhall conclude our account of a poem which refle&s honour on 
the principles and feelings of its author, with his addrefs to our gra- 
cious Severeign, in which the {pirit of loyalty is happily combined 
with the fpirit of truchi. 

*¢ Oh, friend to Viriue and by Virtue loved / 
Honoured by Truth, and by thy God approved ; 
Though thefe mad times withhold thy praifes due, 
Yet future days fhall own thofe praifes true ; 
Proud of the homage of the pond and juft, 

Of that pure faith which you defend and truft ; 

fr» all thy glorious life without a fee, 

Whom Virtue’s felf might be aggrieved to know ; 

Is there a wretch in morals and in fame, 

Loft to himfelf, to virrue, and to fhame, 

At thee his defperate rancour hurls the dart, 

Dipped in the poifon of his putrid heart ; 

Still does the venom’d fhaft from thee recoil, 

Still baffled Vice renews her fruitlefs toil. 

Have not thy foes throughout a lengthened reign, 

Been only fuch as Wolcot (8) Wilkes, and Paine ? 

Atheifts who fear the faith thy laws defend, 

And only hating thee as Virtue’s friend. 

Long may thy life remain to Britons dear, 

Long may domeftic love thy labours chear ; 

Long may thy gallant fons thy caufe fuftain, 

And long thy banners triumph o’er the main ; 

Soon may thy conquered foes thine empire own, 

And crouch for peace to thine offended throne ; 

Long may thy virtues guard the Britith ftate, 

And Georce tur Goop be hailed—as Ggrorce rie 
Great. 

(1) Richard Twifs, Efq; F.R.S, &c, &c, &c. a notorious tra- 
veller into foreign parts, in particular Swadlinbar, Waterford, Spain, 
and the Obelifk in Stillorgan-park : he hath a very lively genius, 
having been feveral times kicked and tweaked by the nofe, tor his 
brilliant fallies in derogation of this country, while he was hofpita- 
bly entertained therein. He declinet travelling ipto Connaught and 
the barony of Forth, thofe provinces being remarkable tor hofpitality 
and other favage cultoms; but was roughly handkd, clawed, and 
bitten by one of thofe barbarizns in a coftee-houfe in London. Mr. 
Twifs hath, howeyer, outlived the ingratitude of his encmics, whom 
he had fo grofsly injured, and his refemblance placed in a certain 
utenfil ; for which he went in the moft public {ptzited manner to Pa- 
ris, to fee the execution of the late King Lows XVI. with which 
and a new’ fpecies of thifile, he returned fafe to his native country, to 
the great embcllifiment of the arts ane fCiences,”’ 
~ 2 2) ** Prefton, 


Eternal elegies thall fing your name, } 
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{2} ** Prefton. This gentleman hath written feveral works and poems, 
which he hath moft patriotically printed by fubfcription, on the bet 
Dutch paper and type, for the public benefit— the fame being enriched 
with fundry engravings and other embellifhments, which are of great 
fervice towards the underitanding thereof.”’ 

(3) “ Mr. Jephfon hath written many humorous pieces, particularly 
the Count of Narbonne, Braganza, and other tragedies: he hath of 
late turned Plutarch’s lives into verfe, from the Greek, which he cal. 
leth Reman portraits, together with the hittory of Cleopatra—and is 
now ¢ngaged in writing a comedy upon the fad events which have 
happened in France---from which, the Lord of his infinite mercy, pre. 
ferve us.”’ 

“¢ Mr. Courtenay is alfo a defcendant of the late Emperor of Con. 
ftantinople, and author of many {mare and biting farcafins, parliarteiys 
tary {peeches and other poetic pieces.’’ 

(4) © Fitzgerald. ‘The Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, F. T. C.D. and 
D. D. author of the Academic Sportf{man, a paitoral, in verfe; in 
which there is a poetical defcription of the Black Mountain, the River 
Dodder, and other artificial curiofities near Dublin..-and a treatife on 
the Hebrew language, in fupport of the Revelations,” 

(5) “ This gentleman, as I am told, means Counfellor Charles Buthe, 
M. P. for the borough of Callan, and pupil of Mr. Samucl Whyte, 
at the Englifh Grammar School, No. 75, Grafton-fttreet.”’ 

(6) ** Jos. Edkins. Keeper of the Dublin Library Society, Boydell’s 
Shakefpeare, Capt. Thomas Cunningham, and other curio‘ities..-. 
This gentleman is an author of good reputation, having with lands. 
ble induftry and flagrant zeal made a collection of poems, by Mr. 
Charles Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Gilbourne, Mr. Tickell, Mrs. Bat- 
tiere, and other celebrated geniufes.”’ 

«The Captain is an ornament to his Majefty’s navy, having lot fe. 
veral of his Majeity’s cruifers with great credit, againit Jack the Bar- 
chelor, the Town of Ruth, the Black Joke, and other notorious pi- 
rates——-from which he has now retired upon his penfion, and enjoys 
his otium cum dignitate {as my Lord Cloncurry faith) in an arm chair 
in faid recom, which he ufeth for the purpofe of cenfuring his Majef- 
ty’s perfon and government, with great fpirit and lovalty, as he is in 
duty bound, having all his fupport from the bounty thereof.’’ 

(7) ** A very loyal doctor of phyfic, he having been acquitted and 
turned out of court, for publifhing a treafonable libel ; in which be- 
ing a little man and of weak ftature, he calleth upon the volunteers to 
help him in overturning his Majelty’s perfou and government.” 

(8) * Dr. Wolcot, a poet, clergyman, and phyfician, firnamed Peter 
Pindar, whereby he exhibiteth his multitarious talents to the public, 
having been degraded from his gown for indecency therein ; he there. 
tore became juftly enraged at the difcreet conduct and temperance of 
his Majetty, whom he accordingly revileth in fundry obfcenc, witty, 
and fatirical verfes, in which he hathingenicu!ly brought in the face- 
tious hittories of Tom a Lothian, Jack Hickathrift, the London Jeiter, 
and other claflical authors of good reputation."’ 
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Arr. XVII... Peter not infallible! or a Poem addreficd to Peter 
Pindar, Efq. on reading bis Nil Admrari, a late iliiberal At. 
tack en the Bifkop of London; ‘together avith unmanly Abuje of 
Mrs, Hannah More: alja Lines occafioned by his Ode to fome 


Robin Red breafts in a Country Cathedral. 4to. Pr. 34. 
Cade!l and Davies, London. 1800. 


HE ingenious author of ‘* Gleanings after Thomfon,”’ reviewed 

in our Number for September 1799, juftly indignant at the 
hlafphemous ribaldry of Peter Pindar, here adminifters fome whole- 
fome correction and advice to that bard, who is too tar gone in pro- 
fligacy, we fear, to feel the one, or to profit by the other. This 
attempt is highly creditable to the author’s abilities, and, which is 
of more confequence to him, to his prizcipdes, ‘Throughout his poe ms 
too, we have difcovered marks of feeling and humanity, properly 
tempered, and benchctally applied, which “have made us dwell with 
peculiar pleafure on his pages. His ~ ations on “ Peter Pindar’s 
almoft blafphemous abufe of facred mu‘fic,’’ we fhall extra& ; as we 
cannot detach any paflage from his poetry without injuring the fenfe. 

‘© Think, Reader, thou art entering fome venerable Cathedral, 
when, on a ‘Sader, the majeftic organ peal s Devotion through the 
dome, and bears thy fowl along with her in divine enthutiafm to the 
fkies. While a company of innocent children, in garments of fnow, 
that are fit emblems of the purity of their fouls, are chaunting, at 
folemn intervals, the ftrains of Jefie’s fon. When, lo! in dreadful 
vilit, fome fiend peeps from the gloomy cloilter, to mix in horrid 
{miles the yell of blafphemy, as he mutters execrations of revenge !— 
Think thus, and what are thy feelings? Nearly fuch were mine, on 
perufing what is innocently called, ** An Ode to fome Robin-red. 
beeafts in a country Cathedral.”’ 

Phe feene of the former part of thefe lines is fappofed to be in the 
author’s college chapel. Nothing but the bofom of Senfibility her- 
{elf can form ideas exalted enough of a finely-fwelling organ preach- 
ing devotion to an aflembly of youths, uniformly clad in veftments, 
which are, fometimes, we (ruft, even here, the pictures of purity within! 
An atlembly that are to be the future guardians of their country’s 
religion, her liberties, and her laws. ‘The writer always obferves a 
more than ufual degree of attention on a furplice or organ evening. 

And though, with —— that are not angels, there mutt be too often 
** the founds which affectation brays ;’’ yet, if Dr. Woucor has ever 
heard an Aellelujah chorus in the “ Meffiah,”’ let him tell me whether 
it be potlible for diflipation not to paufe in her mad career, and the cold, 
indifferent bofom of apathy herfelf not to expand, for once, with the 
momentary fires of fomething that borders on devotion? This, per- 
haps, is afmuch as can be faid of the works of aPerexPinpar. Nay, 
a wreath which can feldom be fufpended from the confecrated cufhion, 
as a trophy to the «laguence of the pulp. If then the reputation of 
such admitable preachers as the organ and her attendant quire of ftripe 
ling Sedchenede only ones, at leaft, which mix with mankind—if 


the 
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the reputation of thefe be blafted by a voice that is more than “ ‘Tainted 
with ale, and gin, and eggs, and b: acon,’’ a voice tainted by envy, 
malice, and rev enge, fure fuch an one was never rock’d in Fancy’s 
cradle, nor hufh’d into the amatzlis ixfania with a lullaby from the 
Mufes? Yes, fuch an one is Dr. Woicor! This, indeed, is more than 
might be expected from the apathy of the Mother of Matheeatics. 
Though it is faid of New College, in Cambridge, (who are fome of 
our firft-rate Analytics) that they have difpofed of their organ to 
procure an additional annual feaft to the fociety. But we leave it to 
the powers of Perex Prnpar to psy a proper eulogivm t6 their ra/fe.”” 

We have heard, but we truit it is-note trac, that fome of the linea 
in this ‘ almoft blafphemous’’ Ode, are about to be fet to the harp. 
fichord, and publifhed, by an eminent aruit, who was a pupil of 
Hawpsz’ s, and has taken a degree at one of our Univerfities, not 
more celebrated for the learning of her membe rs, than for the purity 
of their principles. The artilt, who refides in an inland town, is 
faid to have made the application himfelt to the Poetafter, for this 
invaluable privilege. 








MISCELLANIES. 
<scipiaili 
Arr. XVIJI. The Man of Nature, or Nature and Love, From 
the German of Milteuberg. By William Wennington, With 


Notes Illuitrative and Comparative by the Tranilator. 8vo. 

Pe. 447. Printed for the Author. Thavies-Inn. London. 

1799- 

HIS ftrange compofition exhibits moft of thofe eccentricities 

which fo ftrongly charatterize all the minor productions of the 

modern German School. It is replete with affectation, obfcurity, 
and abfurdity ; and, however well the tranflator may uo de ritand the 
elegancies of the German language, he is certainly very little ac- 
quainted with either the Graces, the harmony, or even the grammar, 
of the Engl language. One fhort example will fuffice. 

** Fanny was again. metamorphofed. She looked at William, but 
her eye was wamtelligent; the sequeited him (to) remain in her own 
apartnent, and gave, for excufe, affairs of her houfe that conftrained 
her temporary abfence. She fought for Ruffle! ; hung upon his arm ; 


feemed to notice William little, 1f at all. She fhunned every walk- 


that gave her the one of dropping upon him: avoided every fost 
of difcourfe with : an Indian lady, equally diftinguithable for 


Landfomene/s and elegance, was ever at her fide. She looked a total/y 
other wife. William’s difquietude was perceptible ; he could in no 
wife underftand her, at length he met her alone ;_ thréw himfelf at her 
feet ; harraffed her to fay in what he had offended. ‘ Deareft Fan- 
ny ! fend me hence! make of me what thou wilt, but deprive me not 
ef thy heart !'~—Fanny reeled fro and bither - at firk fee replied not a 
t fyllable : 
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fyllable : the caft her eye to ers fide and that; on every quarter, 
faving on his ; hefickly giggled; and, finally, a torrent of tears 
eddied down her face ; the fell within his arms ; imprinted on his lips 
a feorching kifs ;—* No! William!’ the cried, ‘ of what avail this 

le !—/rnk [ muft! mark me, then! I love thee-—O love thee 
shentect of times more dearly, more ardently, than | do Ruffell ! 
And now, William, go-go, —that we be mot obferved!”’ 

Gentle reader, do you wifh for any farther jample ? If fo, turn to 
the next page, and there you will find—“ He funk into unquict phan- 
toms of the Utain, and the night over-reached him ere,””? &c.—** he 
faid rather e/evated/y’’—-“ the Aattered whifperingly, thou belovedef? 
young man."’—But enough, if Mr. Wennington has fatisfied his fub- 
fcribers, all we fhall fay is, that they are very eafily fatistied. 


"Arr. XIX. Zimas, the African. 'Tranflated by the Rev. Weeden 
Butler, M: A. of Sidney Suffex College, Cambridge. 18mo. 
Vernor and Hood. = 1800. 


THE fir objet that attracted our attention on opening this book, 
was the Dedication “ 7e @ /ady eminent for ber private guakitin 
aud her public fation {1 f” Stripped of all circumlocutory ornament 
this is nothing more than a dedicatory epiftle from a Pricf toa Proe 
Ritute ! Good Heavens! are the profligate days of our Second Charles 
seturned ? Or are our manners and our morals already fo far corrupt- 
ei, by the importation of foreigy philofephy, that proftitution is 
ftripped of all her deformity ; and that a Minifter of Religion may 
thus publicly celebrate the extent private qualities of a female whe 
lives in open violation of the laws both of God and man ? Whatever 
the ratention of fuch an addrefs may be, its tendency cannot be miftaken 

-jt mutt favour the views of the German Dramatitts, by oppofing 
certain inferior qualifications.as a kind of /et-of againit the daily 
commiflion of what Mr. Burter’s profeflional duty compels him in- 
ceffant'y to deprec: ate as “a deadly fin,” —But we fhall be, probably, 
told thet the ebjedt of the addrels is good ; that it 18 meant to in- 
tereft the lady in the caufe of Awmanity; and that, therefore, it is 
not only allowable but commendable. Ww ith one who could maintain 
fuch an argument ferioufly, we fhould difdain to contend. It is time, 
however, that our readers fhould be acquainted with the merits of the 

cafe, They mutt know, then, that the Rev. Weeden Butler, M. A. 
having learnt that a man of high rank had oppefed the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, has recourfe to this public addie’s to his miftre/s, in 
the hope of perfuading 4er to perfuade Aim to change his fentiments, 
amd to favour the abolition, And, if the will buc do this, he pro- 
mifes her abfolution from all her fins. 

‘* Far very far from thefe pages be the language of obloquy and 

abufe. "Fo defcend 10 coarfe and ribbald defeants on your intimacy 
with a Prince, were vilely foreiyn to the purpo’e. Fain would I 
behold you extracting, even from the hot-bed of jilieit intercourle, a 
plant o: ineflimable and eternal tragranee. Be the fair advocate ot 

outraged 
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outraged nature, and I will rank you «vith the good’’—Anglice, per- 
fuade your paramour to yote for the abolition of the Slave Trade, and 
I will confider you as a modeft and virtuous woman! But, mark the 
confiftency of this gentleman ;—though fo delicately {paring of his 
 coarfe and ribbald defcants’’ on the vice of Prottitution, though he 
feorn to pollute his pages with ‘* the languave of obloquy and abufe,”’ 
applied to its profeffors ; he has not the imalleit feruple to lavith both 
the former and the latter, on all the zgents and advocates of the Slave. 
Tradé, On ** men whofe whole fortunes are exhaled from the holds 
of flaughter-houfes, and whofe avarice is drenched and glutted with 
blood-potations ;’? on “* wholefale dealers in blood, with their noble 
and ignoble abettors ;’’ the book, indeed, is filled with pompous no. 
things of this defeription. 

Mr. Burer has exerted his utmoft fill with a view to inflame 
the paffions of his readers ; but not a fingle attempt has he made to 
convince their judgment. ‘The Tale which he has tranflated is fuch 
as any {chool-boy might write, barring one paflage not remarkable 
for its decency ; and his Appendix and Notes chiefly confit of 
garbled quotations from writers againft the Slave ‘Frade, and from the 
evidence delivered before the Houfe of Commons. Of the horrors 
there recited no difference of opinion can poffibly be entertained ; the 
active perpetrators of them, and all the parties who acquiefced in them, 
unquettionably merit the univerfal execration of mankind. But has 
@ot Mr. B. the fenfe to difcriminate between the wf and ebx/e of 
a thing; oris he fo weak as to expect that every man who abhois 
cruelty and affaflination will, from that circumitance alone, be led to 
with or to vote for the immediate abolition of the Slave Trade? Ik 
ought to know that on thet gueflion a great difference of opinion ha: 
fubiifted between men alike remarkable for their humanity, informe 
tion, and talents; and that where tl {tcale is fo poifed, there is no 
thing fo weighty in his 7p/e dixet as to turn if, either one way or the 
other. We do not mean here to give an opinion of our owe on this 
important fubject ; we only mean to contend that it is a queftion 
which declamation cannot elucidate, nor paffion decide, 

One more obfervation we muft be allowed to make, Of two per- 
fons, whofe evidence is quoted by Mr. B., one remained nearly 
t.vo years in the Slave Trade, andthe other feven, The firft quitted 
it becaufe * it did not perfely coincide with his ideas ;"’ and the 
other ‘* becaufe it gvas an unnatural, iniquitous, and villainous 
Trade.’’? Now, if one-tenth part of the diabolical a‘ts here related 

were a€tually committed in the prefence of thefe men, no appellation, 
no epithet, which Mr. Butler has fo profufely beftowed on the advo- 
cates for the Trade, or, rather, on the opponents of the abolition, 
would be too fevere if applied to them, for having remained one hour, 
b-yoid the peried at which there was a pofhibility of efcape for 
them, atter they had witneffed their commiffion, 

Whether the lady addreffed in the dedication will be enabled to ufe 
the words which Mr. B. wifhes to put into her mouth, it is im- 
pollibie for us to decide. 

ce 
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«¢ In 4 moment of dalliance I obtained from the Duxe his princely 
promife ;. and the violence of oppreffors was chained down by law.’’ 
But enough on this loathfome fubject. We cannot but deplore the 
fcandalous depravity of the age ; when proftitution feems to be no 
longer contidered as a vice; when the birth of a dafard is pompoully 
announced in the public prints ; and when the guilty father of ¢* the 
Child of Shame’’ blufhes not to be the herald of his own iniquity ! |! 

We had nearly overlooked one important remark of Mr. B’s. 
which it would have been the height of injuftice to omit. Ie dif- 
plays a degree of judgment and fagacity of fotefight, which compel 
us to believe that the author would prove a moit able expounder of 
feriptural prophecies.-—** Retribution will comey WHEN IT WILL 
come.’’!!! 


Axr. XX. Differtation fur les Deuts Artifictetles en general’ i. ee 
Differtation on Artificial Teeth, in general, By M. Dubois De 
Chémant, Surgeon of Paris, refiding in London. gto. Pr. 30. 


Sold by the Author, No. 1, Frith-Street, Soho. 


M. DE CHEMANT, combining the advantages of pra¢tice with 
the benefits of theoretical knowledge, having found that artificial 
‘feeth, whether extracted from the heads of men, or compofed of ani- 
mal fubftances, are fubject to various defects, and productive of va- 
rious bad confequences, has, at length, after a feries of laborious andy 
expenfive experiments, difcovered, in the mineral world, a fulftance, 
durable, incorrupuble, and wholly exempt from all the inconyeni- 
encies which refult from every other {pecies of artificial ‘Teeth, 

Of this fubftance, he has formed a ductile pafte, that receives the 
exact impre‘ion of the gums, and is even made to fit, with precifion, 
any broken portions of teeth that may remain in the head. This 
capacity of adaptation has been contetted by the Critical Reviewers, 
But hundreds of perfons in this metropolis are ready to attett the truth 
of the author’s aflertion, and to refcue the skill of the Dentift from 
the feepticifm of the Critic. 

The fuperiority of thefe Teeth, over all others, appears to be fur- 
ther eftablifhed by their ability to refift, without the fmalleft incon- 
venience, the greateit ciforts of maitication, and to follow all the 
movements of the jaw. Bat whoever withes to gain a knowledge of 
all their advantages, and of the author’s other ufetul difcoveries, mutt 
confult the Differtation itfelé, which, however, fs but an introduction 
to a more fyftematic book on the art of a Dentift, ‘The certificates 
contained in this book are highly creditable to the author. 


Art. XXI. Grammigraphia; or the Grammar of Drawing: A 
Syflem of Appearan » avhreb, b y caly rales, commamcates its Prin. 
caples, and foews bow tt is to be presented by Lines ; diftingui/>- 
ng the real Syure in Nature, from the Appearance, or feeuang 
the Appearance by the Reality ; rendering vifual Obfervation 
mere corred? and ictersjing; and propojing the Pleafure, aud 

umiverfality 
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univerfality of the Science. By William Robfon, qto. Pr. 150. 
Wallis. 1799. 


WE give Mr. Robfon credit far the beft i intentions, but we cannot 

compliment him on the clearned/s of his conceptions, or the happinefs 

of his illuftrations. ‘The fubject of drawing has occupied fome of 
our time; but from this Grammar we fhould have derived little aid. 

We hall. fuffer the author, however, to fpeak for himfelf, and fhall 
feleét one of the beft paffages in the book, 

“© The artof Draw1 ing has a farther power; by the fame cafy o 
ration, and with furprizing quicknefs not confined to expels what 
men may_/zy only, it can fhew what they ere really: it can form the 
brow of cruelty » the eye. of cunning, or the lip of fcorn. 

‘¢ Hantan ‘apprehenfion can fcarcely credit the ftretch of ability 
poffible in this felerice, and by fuch fimple means. 

It can characterize the fpirituality of wifdom, the exprefiion of 
love, the enchantment of beauty. 

“¢ Were it poffibie to view the form of an angle, this divine fcicnce 
is capable of retaining its figure. 

« And can it thus expofe the deformity of vice, or celebrate the 
attractive charms of virtue without great]; improv ing the heart ? 

*¢ Piety and benevolence may be firf ‘admired by it, then copied 
from it. . 

‘© View, by its power of reprefentation, the contraft of truth and 
courage, with meannefs and falfehood—and who, bleft with the vifien 
of thofe heavenly Ouatrrres, could in future bear one moment to 
conceive himfeif finking into the refemblance of the contrary ? 

“© Gracefulnefs of action, and propriety of manner, are to be caught 
by the attraction of their appearance. 

“6 Virtue and beauty, grace and excellence, thus repre fented, be- 
come ftationary, and may he ftudied: noble actions remain to be daily 
admired. And who can daily view, prefent, admire them, and not 
(even from their fafcinating loveliness) aflume, or defire to bear their 
character ? 

“« ‘The very bafis of this fcience being proportion and order, it 
cannot fail to produce method, and regularity in the mind ; corre¢t- 
ing, yet exerting the fancy- —(lrengthening the judgment and memory 
—dilpofing the laudable curiofity—making every thing, evan a tha- 
dov w, to be of value, and to atford entertainment. 

The loftieft imagination may find new fources of ttudy arifing 
aw the cultivation dt this art ; and the moft moderate capacity may 
find fubjects trom nature within the reach of its powers of defcription. 
A fmail portion of nature reprefented with truth is always valu- 
able. 

“© It may be acquired at any period of life, being only plain rules 
put into practice ; in its progrefs it is ente rtaining ; and will be 
found, at all times, a confolatory amufe: ment, keeping the mind com- 
pofed and regular without the effort of intenfe fludy , affording delight 
to a confinement within doors, where ir produces a repofitory of fu: 

cure ufe and pleafure, 
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‘© To the female. mind it will be a valuable and pleafureable ac- 
guirement—delighting in elegance and fweetnefs of éxpreflion, it 
certainly contributes to the increafe of thofe perfections in its ad- 
mirers. 

‘€ To youth it maft be recommended on every account; for being 
in its nature both fimple and fublime, it will afford advantage to 
every one in their own way. 

If it be fludied by the rules here propofed, the advance will be 
fuccefsful ; it will fubject all nature to the power of defcription, and 
be attained fooner than could be im agined. 

** General ufefulnefs and pleafure combined, are great recommen- 
dations to an univerfal aequaintance with this ftudy ; not merely as 
an ornamental attainment, but, as it ought to be confidered, a neceflary 
afliftant to fight: and without which this untaught fenfe cannot ac- 
count for any appearance in nature, or be certainly fenfible what is 
feen, 

“¢ With the hope of contributing to its advancement, the au- 
thor has honeftly given all he knows for the cultivation of the 
fcience.”” Pr. 26— 29. 

[tf our readers can clearly underftand Mr. R. in what follows, they 
are more fortunate than we have been. 

‘©The truth is fimply this: That nature expreffes all its appear- 
inces by certain and never Seen Princigies , which, not limited to a 
part, extend through the whole; and which, when communicated, » ay 
é. rfily be sade flod and will give, when known and Sfollowes, a pty 
representation of nature univerfally. 

** What can more elevate the mind, than thus intelligibly to admire 
ead clearly underftand that beautiful difpofition commanded by the 
Almighty Creator, through the infinite difplay of his works, which 
is comprehended in the Syftem of Vifible Appearance! And this 

Sclence reaches to all—and to all equally—and by the fame fhort 
rules. 

This volume is printed in a very fplendid flyle ; the type, paper, 
and cmbellifhthent, all combine to prove that the author has been 
wholly regardlefs of expence, 
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Art. XXII. Mis Mare and Mr. Daubeny. 


TO THE: EDITOR. 
STR, 
HAVE not read, nor feen, Mr. Daubeny’s Letter to Mrs. H. 
More, and know no more of it than what I have learned by read- 
ing the criticifm in the Anti-Jacobin Review for November laft. As 
Lk could not recolleét any thi: gin Mis. More’s Stri€turcs, cither on 
the 
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the fubje& of Faith without works or of Faith neceffarily produive 
of works, I turned to her book, and could not find any difcuffion 
of thefe doftrines. ‘There are, indeed, two or three incidental ex. 
preffions of an opinion that a faith, which is not produétive of 
works, is good for nothing. But is the expreffion of this opinion a 
fufficient reafon for reprefenting Mrs. M. as a “ waix woman mifled 
by a fondne/s for an apparent moveliy, and for the Aonour of making 
@ifcoweties in religion and in the Ser:prures, or elfe ambitrous to throw 
in her quota of fupport to a very gue/ionable and exceptionable prin- 
ciple in religion, warmly efpoufed by Mr. Wilberforce and his par. 
ty 2” Why, Sir, if Mrs, Hannah More deferve this, fhe is a very 
vain woman indeed ; and very unworthy of the praife which I have 
read in the Anti-Jacobin Review. 

‘© Chriftianity, fhe tells us, ‘is a new principle’’—~ mew it was, té 
the firft converts to Chrilt, and new it mu/? ftill be to all who receive 
it—** a new principle, infufed into the heart by the word and fpirit 
of God ; out of which principle will inevitably grow right opinions; 
renewed affections, corre&t morals, and holy habits, with an invaria- 
ble defire of pleafing God, and a conftant fear of offending him.”’ But, 
does Mrs. M. mean, in this paflage, that this new principle will 
inevitably produce thefe Chriftian fruits without the ufe of means to 
render thi new principle thus effeftual ? Does fhe mean, or any where 
fay, that the word and {pirit of God; which infufed this principle; 
are not equally neceffary for its fupport, and to render it effe€tual in 
its operations ? Does fhe mean; or fay, that the miniftry of the word, 
faithtul warnings, perfuafive exhortations, and powerful motives urged 
upon the confcience ; or, that diligent reading the Scriptures, medi. 
tation, watchfulnefs, public and private prayer; and frequent coms 
munion of the Lord’s table, are #0? neceffary; both for che fupport, 
and increafe, and continuance of faith, and to render it abundantly 
productive of the fruits of Chriftianity ? So far from any thing like 
this, Mrs. M. affirms that ™ imdodent Chriftianity is no where 
taught in the Bible. © The faith inculcated there is nota pid 
feffional faithy but shat faith which produceth obedience, that faith 
which worketh by love, that faith of which the practical language 
is—frive, run, fight, be mot weary in well-doirg, work out your 
own falvation’’—and, fhe afks, ** Are thofe rich fupplies of grace, 
which the gofpel offers; are thofe abundant fupplies of the {pirir, 
which it promifes, tendered to the /othful?’’ She anfwers,; Nom 
She affirms, that ‘ grace muft be w/ed, or it will be withdrawn ;”’ 
and, that ‘* the Almighty thinks it not derogatory to his free grace 
to declare, that “* thote who do hts commandments have right to the 
tree of life.’’ How then could the writer in the Anti-Jacobin Re. 
view fay, ** Such perfons will truft to faith for falvation without 
being at much trouble, or at all friving to obtain the means,"” (he 
fhould have faid, to obtain the end, or to fe the means) “ neceflary 
to render faith effectual !’’ If he did not intend to apply this to Mrs, 
M. it is introduce! very improperly ; and if he did intend to apply 
it to her, it contains « falfe accufution. 
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There is another charge, hypothetically infinuated, againft Mré, 
More, which I beg leave to notice: If Mrs. M. be really of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s fchool, her faith’? (I fuppofe he means her doc 
trige,) ‘is Calvinifm i difgui/e.’’ I hope, this is the firft time 
that this excellent woman has been charged with hypocrify ; and, I 
with it may be the laf. But, if Mrs. M. have honefty enough to 
{peak her real fentiments, fhe is far from deferving the cenfure which 
is here infinuated againft her: for the affirms that ‘* Chriftianity 
look kindly soavards all, that Chritt died for all, that Ke tafted death 
Sor every man, that he died ter the tins ef the whole world, and that 
Chrift commanded his gofpel to be preached to every creature ; which, 
faith Mrs. M, is, in effect, declaring, that xot @ jingle human being 
is excluded’’—and fhe adds, ‘* The Saviour offers himfelf to all, de. 
claring to all the ends of the earth, look unto me awd be faved. It 
is, therefore, an undeniable truth, that no one will perith for want of 
a Saviour, but for resec?ing him.’’ And how far off Mrs. M. is 
from being an advocate for the Calviniftic dottrine of predeftination, 
or for the doctrine of unconditional eleétion and reprobation, is ftil] 
more evident by what we read in page 306, VOL. it. of her Strice 
tures ; where fhe protefts again{ft “ entering into the wide and track- 
hefs field of fate and free-will ; from which purfuit, the tells us, Iam 
kept back equally by the moft profound ignoranee and the moff invin- 
eible diflike—Lat the fubjects of a dark fate maintain a fullen, or the 
flaves of a blind chance a hopelefs, filence ; but, let the child of a 
compaffionate Almighty Father fupplicate his mercies with an hum- 
ble confidence, infpired by the aflurance that the very hairs of his 
head are all numbered.’ Is this Calvinifin in difguife? I am fure, 
it is not modern Calvinifm which /peaks out the dottrine of fate more 
plainly than ever Calvin fpoke, or wrote, upon this fubjeét. 

But the writer infinuates further, “ If Mrs. M. be really of Mr. 
Wilbertorce’s /chool, her attachment to the Church of England is of @ 
wery gueftionable kind,” i. e. fhe is not what fhe pretends to be. 
This, Sir, is fuch a flanderows infinuation as ought never to be per- 
mitted to pollute a page of the Anti-Jasobin Review. ‘The affertion, 
that Mrs. More’s attachment to the Church is queftionable, upon the 
fuppofition of her being of Mr, Wilberforce’s fchool, may be intended 
for nothing more than a Reviewer's {neer to excite the {mile of his 
readers, and, as fuch, is unworthy of notice: but, if the writer have 
any proof that Mrs. M. is not attached to the Church of England, 
why does he not produce it? If he mean to affert, that the doétrine 
of faith neceflarily producing good works, or obedience to the com- 
mandments of God, is contrary to the doctrine of the Church of Eng. 
land, let us fee what the Church hath folemnly declared upon this 
fubjeét, in the rath of the Thirty-nine Articles: * Good works are 
the fruits of faith, and follow after juttification, and do fpring ont 
NECESSARILY of a true and lively faith, infomuch that by them a 
lively faith may be as evidently known as a tree difcerned by the 
fruit.” 

This faubject deferves fome further evidence of its truth; I mean, 
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a$ a dottrine of the Church of England. I therefore produce the fol- 
lowing quotations trom the book of Homilies, in which this, and 
other dottrines connected with it, according to Bithop Horfley, ‘* ate 
delivered with admirable perfpicuity and ‘sip vee and contain an 


unexceptionable fummary of dotifine upon the important points, of the 
falvation of mankind by Chrift, of the true, lively, arid Chriftian 
Faith, and of good works annexed to Faith.”’ ‘ There is ane Faith, 
which ,in Scripture, is called @ dead faith, which bringeth forth ma 
good works, but is idle, barren, and unfruicful. Another Faith there 
is, Which is ot idle, unfruitful, and dead. ‘This true, lively, and 
unfeigned Faith is not if the mouth and outward profeffion only, but 
it liveth and ftirreth inwardly in the heart. This Faith is wot with. 
out hope and trutt in God ; wor without the love of God, and of our 
neighbours; sor without the fear of God, nor without the 
defire to hear God’s word, and to follow the fame in efchew- 
ing evil and doing gladly a// good avorks, ‘This Faith is live- 
ly and frurtful in bringing forth good works. And, as the 
light cannot be hid, but will fhew itlelf in one place or other, fo 
a true Faith cannot be kept fecret; but, when occafion is offered, 1 
will break out and fhew itfelf by good works. And, as the living 
body of a man ever exercifeth fuch things as belong to a natural and 
livitig body, for riourifhment and prefervation of the fame, as it hath 
need, opportunity, and occafion, even fo the foul, that hath a lively 
Faith in it, will be doing alway /ome good work, which fhall declare 
that it is living, and evr// not be unoccupied. Good living cannot be 
Separated from true Faith. And Chrytoltom faith, Faith of i/e/f 
is full of good works : as foon as a man doth believe, he fhatl be gars 
nifhed with them. And, by all the declaration of St. Paul, it is 
evident, that the truc, lively, and Curifttan Faith is nodead, vain, or 
unfruitful thing ; but a thing of perfe virtue, of wonderful opera- 
tion, or Working and ftrength, bringing forth all good motiotis and 
good works, All holy Scripture agreeably beareth withefs, that a 
true, lively Faith in Chritt doth bring forth good aworks.”’ 
In the criticifm upon Mr. Daubeny’s Letter, we are told, that 
6 faith without works; and faith neceffarily produfive of works, 
appear to ftand on the fame footing of mifchievous delufion.”” ‘That 
both thefe pofitions have been pervetted to mi/chievous purpofes, I 
very readily grant. But, in the Church of England, both thefe po~ 
fitions ftand on the fame footing of ecclefiaftical authority. ‘That the 
Jécond pofition refts on this authority, 1 have already proved: And, 
for the fir, I appeal to the tith of the Thirty-nine Articles, and to 
the Homily on the fubjeét of juftification. I content myfelf with this 
appeal, becaufe Mrs. M. is not implicated in the cenfure of this 
firit pofition, Yet, I would remark that a diftin@ion ought to be 
made between Faith only, Faith alone, Faith without works, and 
that Faith whird is alone, or which hath no good works accompany - 
ing it and following afterit. That a man is jaitified by Faith only, 
ot by. Faith alone, or by Faith without works, is moft undoubtedly 
the doétrine of the Church of England; who ufes each of thefe ex. 
prefliens indifferently : but, that P are juftified by a folitary faith, 
c2 or 
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or a faith which is alone, or without any works accompany ing it, and 
which does not produce the fruits of Chriftianity, is reprobated by 
the Church of England, and is the dottrine of Banters and Antino- 
mians, Mrs, More, therefore, yan pe rightly, by infifting on 


Faith as will infallibly pro. 


a Faith which is ot alone ; but fuc 
duce good works, 

The charge againft Mrs. M. of affecting ‘* novelties in religion, 
of making difcoveries in the Scriptures which had efcaped other ex- 
pane. or of attempting to reprefent the fcope of St. Paulin writing 

Epiftle to the Romans different from what preceding commen- 
tators have thought it was; and that the has had recourfe to this 
forced and ill-founded interpretation, /o/ely and wholly for the fake 
of a principle unwarranted by Scripture, and founded in error,’’ 1s a 
falfe accufation advanced without even a fhadow of proof to give it 
countenance. I cannot fee any attempt in Mrs, More’s book, nor 
in Mr. Wilberforce’s, to expound the Epiftles to the Romans ; nor 
any deviation from the method of interpretation of the Scriptures ge- 
nerally purfued by the reformed Churches : and, excepting in a fingle 
puragraph, Pp. 2655 TI cannot find, im Mrs. More’s ftatement of the 
leading doctrines of Chriftianity, any thing like an attempt to explain 
one fentence in this Epiftle, or evena quotation from any part of it. 
But, if Mr. Daubeny, or the writer in the dnti-Facobin, mean that 
the ineidental expreffions concerning Faith, in Mrs, More’s Stric- 
tures, are novel opinions, he is confuted by the preceding quotations 
from the Homilies ; and the Bifhop of Rocheiter will witnefs to the 
real antiquity of this do¢trine, which, in the year 1800, iscalled a 
Nowel Opinion | !—** that man is juttified by Faith without the works 
of the law was the uniform doctrine of the Firft Reformers. It is,” 
faid this very learned Divine, in a charge to the Clergy of St. David's, 
*¢ a far more antient dottrive : it was the dottrine of the whole col- 
lege of Apottles. It is more antient {till ; it was the doétrine of the 
Prophets. It is older than the Prophets ; it was the religion of the 
Patriarchs :'’ (therefore the worka, excluded in our juftification, are 
not the works of the law of Mofes, which came into being long after 
the Patriarchs were dead and, buried ; but all works, of whatever 
kind, as the meritorious ceufe of our juftification) ‘¢ and no one, who 
hath the leaft acquaintance with the writings of the Firft Reformers, 
will impute to them, more than to the Patriarchs, the Prophets, or 
Apoftlesy the abfurd opinion, that any man, leading an impenitent 
wicked life, will finally, upon the mere pretence of Faith (and Faith 
connected with an impenitent life muft always be a mere pretence,) 
ebtain admiffion into heaven.”” By your leave, one fhort quotation 
more from this admirable charge: It is not by the merit of our 
Faith, more than by the merit of our W erks, that we are juftified ; 
but through the fk cacy of our Lord’s atonement. For, that we 
are juttified by Faith, is nat on account of any merit in our Faith, 
but becaufe Faith is the princtple of that communion between vhe be- 
liever’s foul and the Divine {pirit, on which the whole -of our fpi- 
ritual bife depend;,’’ Confequently, the wéole fruits Aarne 
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Aeperd upon this principle; and are infallibly, or as Mrs. M,. 


has afferted, inevitably produced by this principle, Faith, wherever . 


it really exifts. 

Mrs. More, I doubt not, will agree with the man whom all the 
world calls judicious Hooker; and, I hope, Mr. Daubeny, and the 
writer.in the Anti- Facodin, will not objeé againft him. “ We fay, 
our falvation is by Chrift alone. We do not teach Chrift alone, 
excluding our own Faith, unto juttification: Chrift alone, ex- 
cluding our own works, unto fanétification; Chrift alone, ex- 
cluding the one or the other unneceflary unto (final) falvation, It 
is a childifh cavil, where with in the matter of juftification our 
adverfaries do fo greatly pleafe themfelves, exclaiming that we tread 
all Chriftian virtues under our feet, and require nothing in Chril- 
tians but Faith, becaufe we teach that Farth alone juftifieth ; whereas 
by this fpeech we never meant to exclude either hope or charity 
from being always joined, is infeparable mates with Faith in the 
man that is juftified; or works from being added as neceffary duties, 
sequired at the /hands of every juftified man: but to fhew that 
Faith is the only hand which putteth on Chrift unto ‘juftification ; 
and Chrift the only garment, which being fo put on covereth the 
fhame of our defiled natures, hideth the imperfeétion of our works, 
preferveth us blamelefs in the fight of God, before whom otherwile 
the weaknefs of our Faith were caufe fufhcient to make us culpable, 
yea, to fhut us from the kingdom of heaven, wheve nothing that is 
not abfolute-can enter.” 

This do&rine of Faith is no more Calvinifm than it is Luther- 
anifn. It is not the van or peculiar doétrine of the one, nor of 
the other. It is a catholic dottrine. It is the doétrine of the 
Church of England. It was the doétrine of our venerable Re- 
formers; who were far from affe€&ting novelties in religion, or in 
the forms of worfhip which they adopted: their chara€ter was that 
of a meft prudent moderation. They were not the followers of 
Calvin, but rather of St. Augufline ; and not fervilely of him, nei- 
ther; but only fo far as, in their opinion, he expreffed the doétrine 
of Jefus Chrift. This diftin@tion is not without a difference : and 
itis a very wide one. And, nothing, but ignorance of this dif- 
tin@tion, could have induced any one to infinuate the charge againft 
Virs. More that her doétrine is Calvini/m in difguye; unlefs, per- 
‘haps, it was done with the wicked defign to render her {ealonable 
publications lefs popular than they are, I dare not impute this 
defign to the writer in the Anti-Jacobin Review.: and the thought 
of it would not have occurred to me, if hé had not ufed the con- 
temptuous expreffions, * Mr. Wilberforce and Ais perty, Mr. 
Wilberforce’s fchoel, and Caloinifm in difguife.” 

J am, Sir, your humble fervant, 


j. S. 


P.S. A paflage in Bifhop Horfley’s Charge has occurred to me, 
fince | wrote my letter; which I tranferibe becawle of its near 
agreement with Mrs. More’s doétrine, The affuinption, that 
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Faith and praétice are feparadle things, is a grofs miftake, or rather 
a contradiction. raftical holineis is the end: Faith is the means ; 
and to fuppofe Faith end prattice feparable, is to fuppofe the end 
attainable without the ufe of means, The dire&t contrary is the 
truth. The prctice of religion will glways thrive, in proportion as 
its dottrings are generally underltood and firmly recetwed; and the 
praciice will degenerate and decay, in proportion as the dottrine is 
mifunderftood and neglefted. It is true, therefore, that it is the 
great duty of a preacher of the Gofpel to prefs the practice of its 
precepts upon the c Uciences of men, But then it 1s equally true, 
that it is his duty to enforce this practice yn ¢ particular way; name- 
ly, by inculcatimg its doftrines. The motives which the revealed 

oélrines furnifh, are rhe only motives he has to do with, 
and the only motives by which religious duty can fe ¢fectu- 
ally enforced,” The only perceivable diflerence between 
Dr. Horfley’s reprefentation of the eflicacy of Faith, to produce 
pra€tical holinefs, and Mrs. More’s reprefentation, confifts in this, 
Dr. Horfley {peaks diftin@ly of the motives by which Faith operates 
unto fanétification ; and Mrs, More, confidering the motives refi- 
dent in the objects of Faith and a] ways prefented to the mind with 
the obje&s, includes them in Faith ittelf, and {peaks of the efhcacy 
of Faith without mentioning the motiyes by which Faith produces 
the fruits of Chriftianity; the therefore fays, p. 226, “ Faith 
does not confift merely in fubmitting the opinions of the under. 
ftanding, but the difpofitions of the heart.” Where there is not 
Faith, there will be none of thole fruits ; which Dr. Horfley afleris, 
in reprobating the folly of fuppofing the end attainable without the 
ule of means, And, in faying Faith and Pra€tice are infeparadle, 
the learned Prelate afferts, as Mrs, More alfo afferts, that a true and 
lively Faith will inevitably produce good works, namely, by the 
motives, which, refiding in the objeéts of Faith, it never fails to 
apply to the heart and contcience, 





Well aware how difficult, if not impoffible, it is, that a work like 
ours, undertaken and hitherto conduéted, as we traft it always will 
be, on principles perfeétly independent, fhould pleafe all our readers, 
the firft, and the only impreffion made on us by the foregoing letter 
was, that ag, on our commencing Reviewers, we were far from en- 
gaging to be alfo Contioverfialifis, pledged and bound to defend every 
thing to which any man fhould be found to objeét, it was by no 
means ipcumbent on us to give any reply to it, even when we refolved 
to printit. Refpeét for our readers in general, and, in particular, a 
yery fincere refpeét for Mrs. More oa her friends aud admirers, 
whether we have the honour to number them among our readers Ox 
no, have, in this inftance, induced us to depart from our purpofe : but, 
declaring, as we folemnly do, that not only in that one particulag 
Review which has been fo unfortunate as to give offence to our pre- 
{ent corgefpondem, who, notwithftanding this unprovoked (not to'fay 
unfeemly and unjuit) attack on us, we doubt not is a refpeétable man ; 
but, in aljothers, we have invariably given our opinions according to 
ihe heft of our judgements and confciences, and with no other peeps 
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{effion nor partiality of which we are confcious, than a moft determined 
attachment to our happy conftitution, both in church and ftate; we 
requeft and hope it will hereafter be gencrally underitood, that though 
we with for, and folicit objections to any tenets of our own, that to 
any of our readers may feem to be exceptionable, at leaft as freely as to 
any, other writings, we muit not be expected a/wags to give anfwers 
tothem, Yet fully fenfible how liable we are ourfelves to err, ever 
whilft urged by a proper fenfe of our duty, we endeavour to detect 
aid expofe error in others, though we may not always fee fit to defend 
every pofition to which fome may be found to object, we fhall have no 
fuch {cruples as to contefling, as we have heretofore done, any miftakes 
jnto which we may fall, whenever, or by whomfoever, they fhall be 
pointed out to us, on our being convinced, that we reaily have been 
miftaken, ; 3 

We certainly mean no offence to 1. S. (whofe perfon, ftation, and 
charaéter, .are alike unknown to us) when we declare, that were we 
eircumftanced as Mrs. More now is, we fhould take up the expreffive 
complaint of.the man ef Uz, and exclaim, Spare me, O my friends ! 
from avowed foes, even from the rude aflaults of the ruftian author of 
Nil Admirari, fhe has efcaped unhurt, his enmity being her panegyric : 
but that the will either be pleafed or profited by the officious inter- 
ference of I. S. we own we can fee no grounds to expect. 

It is not difficult to perceive, even from this fhort fpecimen, that 
this is not the firit time that I. §. has wielded the weapons of con- 
troverfy; nor, if we deem right as to the /chool to which we fufpee 
him to belong, will it be the laf. If he be not a veteran, he certainly 
is not wholly unpractifed in the arts of literary conteft: he has learned, 
what we with he could as eafily unlearn, the art of mifreprefenting an 
adverfary, Thus, from the manner in which he expreffes himfelf in 
his firft paragraph, his readers are a¢tually led to conclude, that the 
Reviewers are now called to account, for having actually reprefented 
Mrs. More as a wain woman: but the fact is, as will be obvious 
to any one who may pleafe to tarn to the Review in quettion, that 
this charge of vawity is a forced and harfh inference, drawn only by 
i. S. Had he quoted the paflage-trom which he drew this inference, 
fairly, he would have faid, ‘* this valuable writer,’’ (meaning Mts, 
M.) ** milled by a fondnefs for apparent novelty,’’ &c. Had it been 
our aim, as I, S, affumes, to faften on Mrs. M. the charge of vanity, 
we fhould hardly have called her a valuable cvriter, in the very fen- 
tence that was to convitt her of vanity, a quality which, if it could 
have been proved to exift, mui have eflentially weakened her claims 
to that character. Thus to mif-quote is probably the moft dangerous 
manner of mif-reprefenting. In quoting alfo another paflage in our 
Review, where it is faid that Mis. M. had had * recourte to a forced 
and ill-founded interpretation of a paflage of Scripture, folely and 
wholly, as it «vould feem, for the fake of a principle unwarranted by 
Scripture, and founded on error,’’ he, with more art than we can 
think creditable to him, leaves out the foftening claufe of the fentence, 
as it would feem, acd then rafhly and roundly taxes us with having 
advanced “¢ falfe accufation, without onc thadow of proof, to give 
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it countenance.’’ ‘This is (we will not pollute our page, with repeat, 
ing the coarfe and illiberal term of a fal/e accufation, though we cer- 
’ tainly chink it at leaft) @ railing accufation: but, without fuffering 
ourfelves to be checked in our courfe by an attention to Aard werds, 
we proceed to obferve, that the proofs on which we refted this, our 
hypothetical charge, not only do exift, but exift, as is exprefsly inti- 
mated, in the paflage from which 1. S. pretends to quote, in the letter, 
which we were then reyiewing—exilt too in fuch itrength and force, 
as we perfuade ourfelves exceed the abilities of I. S. and all Azs /choo/, 
to impugn. But this letter, it appears, he has yet toread. Now, 
may it not well be afked, with what force a writer like I. S. who 
certainly is not without parts, nor talents capable of better ty 
can fit down and give fo peremptory a decifion on the controverfy, 
of which he owns he has not read the principal part? J¢ would feem, 
indeed, that for fome reaton or other, but what that reafon may be we 
do not prefume even to form a guefs, he has no defire to read, in any 
way, either the whole, or any part, of Mr, Daubeny’s Letter to Mrs, 
More: for it happens, and it furely is fomewhat extraordinary that 
it fhould fo happen, that, in the Review in queition, there is but one 
paflage directly quoted from this letter; yet, even in this fimple paf- 
fage, our correfpondent, had he been fo minded, might have found a 
full and complete anfwer to every thing that he fancied he had found 
objectionable. Hopelefs of ever being fo fortunate as to clafs him 
among our frieads and admirers, if any fuch we have, it is, perhaps, 
deemed honour enough to us, to be permitted to number him among 
our readers: and, we truit, we fhall not forfeit any little credit that 
we may have with him, if, prompted to it by what is now pafling, 
we venture to advife him to be as careful, when he next enters a court 
of criticifin, as he would undoubtedly be if called on to take a part, 
either as judge or juror in a court of law, not to give a verdict before 
all the evidence that could be adduced has been exhibited. 

Already it may, perhaps, be thought by many, we have faid as 
much as the cecafion called for: yet as the points, here difcuffed, are 
confefledly of great importance ; and as alfo there may be among our 
readers others who, as well as 1. S. have beer -nifled by prepoffeflions, 
prejudices, and precipitancy, we perfuade ourfelves, our readers, in 
general, will have the goodnefs to bear with us, whilft, prefauming on 
their patience, we extend this article beyond what we hope hereafter 
to find necefflary on any fimilar occafion. 

The long ttring ot queftions puf to us by I. S, to thew that Mrs, 
More does not mean to fay that the Chriftian principles and practices, 
there enumerated, are not neceflary to render faith productive of the 
fruits of Chriftianity, might have been {pared ; becaufe neither the 
Letter-writer, nor his Reviewers, have any where given their readers 
to underitand that fhe does. On the contrary, the former, in P. 5, 
of his Letter, gives the lady fuch full credit on this head as it might 
have been hoped would have fatistied even her warmeft friends ana 
admirers. Inv. 10, he admits, that the object which Mrs, M. had 
eM view, was that which every Chriftian minifler ought to join with | 
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her in promoting ; viz. ‘to prevent the fubftitution of Pagan miora- 
lity for Chriftian holinefs; and of fecuring the leading doctrines of 
jultification by faith, from the dreadful dangers of Antinomian licen- 
tioufnefs.”” ‘The general tenor of her work is fully acknowledyed 
in Pp. 47; that “at is calculated to correét an erroneous conclution 
which might be drawn from one particular part of it ; and that the 
decifive language, contained in P.‘276 and 277, in favour of Chriftian 
practice, confidered as what ought to be the conftant objeét of Chriftian 
endeavour, was fufficient, 23 might reafonably have been hoped, to 
preclude all appreheafions of danger from a contrary conclufion.”” Yet 
aware, that there have lately rifen up among us a contiderable body 
of innovators and reformers, who, with intentions, it is probable, 
not lefs pure than either Mrs. More’s, or his own, were, as he 
thought, fapping the foundations of that church which they profefled 
it was their aim to fupport; and fapping it, too, by means of thole 
very notions to which Mrs. M. had incaurioully feemed to have given 
fome fupport: well aware, too, that “ there are fome readers, who 
will pay more attention to one fingle paflage in a book, that appears 
to favour their own preconceived opinions, whatevér they may be, 
than to all the other paffages in it put together ;”" Mr. Daubeny, in 
the true fpirit of Chriftian zeal, animadverted on that one particular 
part of this valuable work, which feemed to him to be mot likely 
to furnifh deductions unfavourable to that great Chriftian dottrine, 
for which, in other parts of it, the author had been fo powerful an 
advocate. Under the impreflion of this idea, the interpretation, that 
fhe had given of the doétrine of St. Paul, was charitably fuppofed to 
have been inadvertently adopted : and, on that presumption, the whole 
of this part was, both by the Letter-writer and the Reviewers, re- 
fpectfully fubmitted to her future more careful. re-confideration, ‘That 
fhe has done fo, we have not yet been fo happy as éither to fee oi 
hear: of which (we do not fay, contemptuous) neglect of advice, to 
which it would have been no difparagement even to Mrs. More to 
have liftened, both fhe and her friends and admirers wuit pardon us 
for obferving, that, having been publickly charged with having given 
an erroneous interpretation to a paflage in Holy Writ, it was clearly 
her duty cither to have vindicated, or retracted it: for, however 
yenial error may. be, when inadvertently fallen into, it ceales to be fo 
when obftinately perfevered in. 

The attack now made on us in defence of one, who neither had 
been, nor was in any danger of being, attacked, at leaft by us, reminds 
ws of a paflage in Rabelais, quoted by Bifhop Lowth, in his Contro- 
verfy with Bishop Warburton, where fome heroes, as gallant us I. S. 
are ftated to have belieged in all the forms of war, and in due time to 
have taken, a caftle—in which, after all, there were mither works 
nor a garrifon. 

As a reprimand for our temetity in having faid (with little appre- 
henfion of being thus feverely called ro account for it) that if Mrs. 
M. be really of Mr. Wilbertorce’s /choo/, her faith, (or, if I. 8. 
pleafes, her doctrine ; for, as to the argument berwoen as, the two 
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terms are, here, at leaft, pretty much the fame) ‘is Ca/vini/m im 
difenife; and ber attachment to the church of England of a very 
gucftionable kind,” we are charged with having * polluted our pages 
with a fanderous infinuation.’’ It is for I..S, and his friends and 
admirers to reflect on the propricty, the juftice, and the liberality of 
harth charges like thefe, apply’d to perfons, whom he can pretend to 
kvow only as the zealous and active advocates of both «>urch and 
ftare : for us,whether in our real, or aflumed, characters, we can truly 
fay, ‘they pafs by us as the idle wind which we regard not.”” We 
will even concede to him, that the phrafe, Calviniim tx di/eurfe, is 
not fo wel] choicn to exprefs exactly what we meant, as we now wifh 
it had been g yet it is fomething more than hyper-criticifin to infinuate, 
as I. S. does, that iteyther was meant to tax, or does tax, Mis. M. 
with being an hypocrite. To put him in full poffeffion, as far as we 
can, of all that was in our minds on the occafion, will he permit us 
to afk him (as it ‘s evident he is no illiterate man) it he has never 
heard, nor feen eny reafon to fufpeét, that Pope’s well-known Eflay 
on Man was /atali/m ix difguife, impofed on the poet by the fuggef- 
tions of Lord Bolingbroke, and without his being confcious of the 
drifc and tendency of his own work? It was thus, and thus only, 
that, even by inference, we taxed Mrs, M. with favouring Ca/vins/m 
in difeusfe, WU the be, and does, as, in the obnoxious patfagy we fup- 
pofed, a Calvinift fhe unqueftionably is; but, how far fhe 1s fo x 
di/guijey or without being confcious of it, as we, not uncharitably 
ventured to fuppofe fhe might be, we do nor prefume to determine, 

By Calvini/m 1. S, appears to underitand only predeftination, and 
the dottrine of fate, Now, though this be one of the fenfes in which 
the term is ufed, and perhaps the moft general, it has never appeared 
to ns to be ats only fenfe. In the paflage here objected to, it 1s ob- 
vious that we miufl have had in our thoughts, that particular doétrine 
of the /chool of Calvin, called the Irretiftibility of Grace, And if 
Mrs. M. do ever fo indirectly, and even without being confcious of 
it, maintain, in all its extent, that dangerous dottrine and pofition, we 
alfo muft and do, in our turns, perfiit to maintain that ‘¢ her attach- 
ment to the Church of England is of a very queftionable kind.’' So- 
licitous, as we cannot but be, to repel the foul imputation of being 
fland-rers, we will not now give any additional weight to our infinua- 
tion, as elfe we eafily might by afking, whether, with an undiminifhed 
regard for the do¢trines of the national ¢hurch, fhe has not lately 
Irarned (it is not for us to fay where or how) to think Jefs refpeétfully 
of its difcipline; and whether this be, or be not manifefted, by her 
liftening to unauthorifed preachers, and frequenting other places of 
worhip than the eftablifhed church ? 

Ie Jifcaffions of importance, where definitions are fo often abfo- 
lutely neceilary, and much depends on their accuracy and correttnefs, 
general terms thould, as much as poflible, be avoided ; becaufe it is 
under the fhelter of them that deception fo often lies concealed: in 
fuch cafes,  decipimur fub /pecie reai.’? Te was on this ground that, 
as it appeared to us, Mr, Daubeny objetted to Mrs, M,’s interpreta. 
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tien of St, Paul; becaufe it tended, in his Opinion, to the eftablith. 
ment of aprinciple ‘ unwarranted by Scripture, founded in error," 
and calculated to do injury to the caufe which, it was believed, the 
withed to fuppost. ‘The principle, here alluded to, is, that awh mut 
neceilarily produce good works, When, therefore, in our: Review 
for November laft, we {aid that * faith without works, and faith 
neceflarily prodyctive of good works, appeared to us to ftand on the 
fame footing of mifchievous delufion,’’ common candour, and all the 
Jaws of fair criticifm mquire, that we fhould be underitood as {peak~ 
ing of faith, in the fenfe, and in that only, in which we found it ufed 
in the work then iminediately under our confideration, Now, in 
r. 49, of Mr. Daubeny’s Letter to Mrs. More, he expyrefsly fays, 
that ** the Church of England no where, that he knows of, defcribes 
the general term, FAITH, abfradedly taken, as never exiting without 
producing the evangelical fruits of holinefs; neither does the (the 
Church of England) any where reprefent the duties of Chrittianity 
as the neceffary produétion of its dottrines,’’ To refute this, and, at 
one blow, to defeat both the author and his Reviewers, I. S. appeals 
to the 12th article; which, no doubt, in fomany words, exprefsly 
declares, that f* good works are the fruits of faith, and follow after 
jultification, and do {pring neceflarily out of a true and lively faith.”* 
It is, however, only of @ true and lively faith, that the article thus 
fpeaks ; whilft the Letter-writer, and confequently his Reviewers, 
{poke of faith only as an abfira& propofition, undittinguifhed by any 
characteriitical epithet to determine its peculiar quality, ‘The pra- 
dicates, therefore, in the two cafes, being thus materially different, it 
was not to be expected that the conclufions fthould correfpond. 

The Homily, referred to, 1s equally inapplicable and irrelevant to 
the queftion in debate, It fets out with analy fing the nature of faith, 
in order to mark its diftin@ive qualities, that the profeffor may not 
miftake the found of the word for its Chriftian fenfe. According to 
this Homily, then, there are two forts of faith; the one iveng and 
confequently produdive, the cther dead and unfruitful; the former, 
exemplified in the cafe of Abraham, and the other in that faith which 
cquld remove mountains, and yet could not produce charity. It 1s 
not therefore of faith as an alfra@ propojition, but of faith with its 
diftinétive epithets, annexed for the purpofe of marking its peculiar 
quality, that the Homily fpeaks, when it concludes in the words of 

St. Chryfoitom, that “fa true and living faith doth bring torth good 
works,”’ 

We would fain hope, that even I. S. is now convinced we are not 
fe much at variance with an article, or an homily of our church, as 
he thought we were, Our pofition is, that ‘faith is not neceffarily 

roductive of good works:’’ aud that of the homily is, that ‘ there 
f one taith, which bringeth forth no good works, but is idle, barren, 
and onfruittul.’’ Between thefe two, whatever difference there may 
fometimes feem to be jn found, we contend there is none in fenfe, 
For to fay that faith, under certain circumftances, is ux/rurtful, is, as 
i appears to ovr underftandings, tantamount to faying, that faith is 
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not neceffarily produfive: fince, if it were neteffurily productive, it 
muft be always productive. 

The judicious Hooker, and the one learned Bifhop of Rochefter, 
are, indeed, great names ; and I. 5, is not miftaker in thinking that 
we fhall always bow to their authority with more than ordinary de- 
ference. But, im the prefent inftance, they, 2s well a8 the article 
and the homily, are appealed to, in proof of points, which no found 
church-iman ever denied. 

It now remains for us only to notice another calumnious infinua- 
tion, which we had refolved to pafs by unnoticed; from a confidence 
that I. S. himfelf, when he came coolly to confider it, would be 
afhamed of it; but which, as guardians of the public tafte, it may, 
perhaps, be thought incumbent on us to advert to. This infinuation 
is, that the paflages i in our Review, to which I. S. has now objected, 
were made ¢ with the wicked defign of rendering her (1. ¢. Mrs. M.’s) 
writings lefs popular.’ Now as we certainty are competent to de- 
clare, on detter authority than apy that in this cafe I, 5. can have, 
that we had no fuch intention ; fo we think ourfelves hardly lefs com- 
petent, on at leait as good authority as any he is likely to have, to 
declare, that the paflages in queftion have had no fuch effeét; but, 
mot probably, an effect totally contrary. We refer to our Review 
of Mrs. More’s Strictures in the Anti-Jacobin of October laft ; 
where, with much fincerity, we fpoke of her work, as ‘ entitled 
to the higheft commendation.”” How much more benefit he is like 
to derive teom fuch felf-appointed friends and admirers as I. S. who 
defends only where no defence was wanting, and refutes where there 
was nothing to refute, than by our fair and honeft ttri€tures, of which 
it was the aim, as we are perfuaded was the cafe alfo as to the letter 
saldreffed to her by Mr. Daubeny, to render her work, if not imme- 
diately more popular, . (which indeed was hardly poflible) yet more 
utetul ; and, of courfe, with a fomewhat better claim to popularity, 
we W kingly leave it to Mrs. More kerfelf to determine. 

bor LS. himfelf, we fhall be proud of the honour of his continu- 
ing to be our reader; and, alfo, on almoft any other topic than the 
prefent,.on which we own we can forefee nothing more that is necef. 
tarv, or proper, to be faid, our occafional correfpondent. If, however, 
like the doug hty Raronet of Salop, of eftablifhed fame in controverfy, 
he be of a {pirit to refolve to have the laft word, we fhall not refufe 
to infert any rejoinder that he may fee fit to fend us ; provided only, 
that it be not fo tramed, as to call for any turther reply from us. 





Art. XXIII. Booker’s Hop.Gardex. 
10 THE EDITOR. 

SER, Dudley, 6th Feb. 1800. 

N abfence from home, during the greater part of laft month, pre- 

e ented ny re quetting youw ii have the goodnels to correct the fol. 
lowing typographical errors which appear in the Anti-Jacobin Review 
for December, 1799, (Art. XVI) in a critique containing fowe 
extracts 
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extras which you have condefcended to infert from my Hop. 
arden. 

Page 538, for abolifhed be the Aarrow, &¢. read narrow.—p. $39, 
for magiciaz, 1 fuppofe the author of the critique wrote mufician ; 
as he would perceive I did not mean to make a poor blind fidler pafs 
for a conjuror. Ib. for them read their velper-meal, &c. In the next 
line the words “ the hop-pickers,"" being inferted by the Reviewer 
within a parenthefis, injures the verfe: they fhould have been placed 
at the bottom of the page.—p. 540, for imfertices read interfiices. 
Ib. for Jack nap read Jacking nap, &c.—P. 541," tor Something read 
femewhat. lb, for carrot read carol, 

But thefe errors of the compofitor are of little confequence in com: 
parifon with fome others of the Reviewer; refpecting which, I rely 
upon your juftice and candour, to infert, in your next Number, this 
my appeal, . 

1. He afferts that the Poem contains ‘* nothing of the opinions 
that have been entertained of the falubrious, or pernicious, tendency 
ef the Hop.”” Did he read the following lines ? 

“ | fing 
The culture of the beer-preferving Hop, 
Extt por/onous deem’d :——how fal/ely, they can tell 
Who their potations of its effence take, 
From manhood’s toilfome noon to life’s late eve, 
Unharm’d ; fave when intemp’rate draughts inflame, 
The vital fluids, and the fibrous nerves 
Shake.with difeafe,’’ &c. (See the whole of Pp. 6.) 

2. The Reviewer lays the Poem “ conlifls of upwards of feven 
hundred lines,” &c, Was this fmail number {pecified to make the 
work appear ‘ defective” alfo in matter as well as in manner ?— 
It is true, he immediately adds “ We did not count them 3”’-—No, 
neither did he fee the margen, 1 fuppole, where they are counted 
and numbered ; otherwife he would have feen that the two books 
on the Hop-Garden alone “ confift of upwards” of twelve hundred 
lines inftead of “ feven ;” of fixteen Aundred and upwards, includ- 
ing the Sequel-Poem; which a wery learned and judicious friend 
advifed me to let pals under one title as a third book ; “ it being” 
(to ule his own words,) “ fufficiently of a piece with the main fub- 
jet, to authorize your doing {o,’’ 

3. The Reviewer then afferts, that a great part of the Poem 
* confilts of compliments to many gentlemen in the country,” &c. 
whereas, in the whole volume only two gentlemen of this defcrip- 
tion are mentioned.—And who are thefe two? One, the gentleman 
to whom the Poem is infcribed., whole {cat is in the midft of Hop- 
Gardens—many of them his own property: the o¢hev, an eminent 
Hop-Merchant, well known throughout the hop-counties of Wor- 
cefter, Hiereford, &c. and as extenfively revered for his virtues. 
Indeed, fo totally unauthorized ts this difingenuous remark of the 

Reviewer, that | cannot but think, in this inftence, he has con- 
founded my humbie performance with another which he juftly ex- 
(Oly 
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tols, i.e. Philips’s ** Cyder;” in which poem are celebrated nd° 
lefs than stxtees Herefordfhire Worthies; and im terms too [as 
the Reviewer {peaks of me for doing what I have not done, 

* which have nothing to do with tHe fubjeét of a poem profeiledly 
didattic.’”’ 

4. Relpeéting the other * allufions’ which he thinks are liable 
to the fame objetion, I beg leave to obferve that a fimilar charge 
may be brought, by a faftidious critic, againft every didactic poet 
both of ancient and modern times, except Hefiod; whom, on 
account of his {trict and fervile adherence to his fubje@t, Addifon 
thus jultly charaéterizes : ‘* He had much more of the hufbandman 
than the poet in his temper, He is every where bent on inftruc- 
tion, avoids all manner of digreflions, and does not {tir out of the 
field once in the whole Georgic. His method, m defcribing month 
after month, with its proper feafons and employments, is too grave 
and fimple ; it takes off from the furprile and variety of the poem, 
and poe the whole book like a modern Almanack in verfe. 
Nor has he fhewn more of art or judgment in the precepts ae has 
given us, which are flown fo very thick, that they clog the poem 
too much, and are often fo mimute and full of circumiftances, that 
they weaken and unnerve his verie.””. Of Virgil, the fame judici- 
ous Critic oblerves “ that, in his firft Geergic, he has run into a 
fet of precepts, almoft foreign to his fubje¢t 3” which Mr. Ad- 
difon not only excules, but, foon afterwards, thus applauds :— 
* Since, fays hic, * the inculcating precept upon precept, will, at 
length, prove tirefome to the reader, if he meets with no entertain- 
ment—the poet mult take care not to incumber his poem with too 
much bufineis; but tometimes to reli¢ve the fubjeét with a moral. 
reflection, or let ic reft a while, for the fake of a pleafant and per- 
tiaent digreflion,’’ Sec his Effay on the Georgics, &c. 

Thele tentiments of this great maiter of compofition, and the 
correfpondent opinion of others equally “ dear to fame’® which I 
could adduce, fwayed me entirely 1m the plan and ftru€ture of my 
poem; which (unlels tothe microfcopie vifion of fuch critics as 
Johnton deferibes in the 170 No, of his Rambler) does not contain 
any * alluhons,’” images, or epifodes, but what rife naturally from 
the {ubjett, or jome antecedent matter, wherever they occur. 

In reply to the Reviewer's charge of the poem being defettive 
in information, L mult conlefs 1 never aimed at making my readers 
perfet hop-planters: for, as Dr. Aikin judicioufly oblerves, ** no 
one ever wrote a didactic poein for the purpote of teaching an 
art*.” Neither do I perceive the leaft impropriety in the three 
lines which my {crupuloutly-chaite genfor is pleafed to ftyle “* Dar 
winian poetry.”"—In that poetry (to {peak in Johnionian profe) 
* which embodies fentiment and animates matter,’’ a few “* words 
that breathe and thoughts that burn” are, perhaps, not unfuitable 
Were the piece general’y of this deicription, I fhould deem it in 
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defenfible ; but when three lines only out of almoft feventeen hun- 
dred are fomewhat {portive, I fhould have hoped that, had the 
-moft precife antiquated virgin been my Reviewer, fhe would have 
forborne “ nafo fufpendere adunco.”’—What will my modett critic 
fay if I prove his favourite Philips to have as flagrantly finned in 
this refpeét as myfelf?—Behold the proof! which, by the bye, 
affords fomething like a fanétion for *€ Darwinian poetry.” , 

‘¢ The prudent will obferve what paffons reign 

In various plants ; for not to man alone, 

But all the wide creation, nature gave 

Love and averfion : everlafting hate 

The vine to ivy bears, nor lefs abhors 

The colewort’s ranknetfs ; but with amorous twine 

Clafps the tall elm.” 

Cyper, Book I. 


In a word, Sir, on receiving the ftri@ures in your Review, for 
December, which I have thought it neceilary thus to notice— 
{trictures, furely, not all jujft/y infli€ted, I could not but ex- 
claim, ‘ let the righteous imite me friendly and reprove me,—but 
let not their precious palms break my head!’’ My chastizer has, 
indeed, the charity afterwards to apply a plaifter, compoled of the 
foothing balm of commendation, fufliciently affuafive, he might 
think, to hilence al! complaint (of which fignal favour I am duly 
fenfible)— nor fhould I complain, if he had otherwife, how. 
ever roughly, only “ {poken of me as I am:” that he has not, this 
plain ftatement will, I truft, convince you, Sir, and your rea- 
ders. 

"Y our obedient humble fervant, 
L. BOOKER. 

To convince the writer of this letter how much we are inclined 
“ particularly” to oblige him, and, alfo, to give a proof of our own 
impartiality, we have printed, what he pleafes to term his “ ap- 
peal’ the firft opportunity in our power :—and having done fo, 
we feel ourfelves called upon to fay fomething in our defence, 
againft his very elaborate and fyf{tematic acculation, which, perhaps, 
will be the more eafily eflefted, by noticing his charges in the form 
in which he has exhibited them. To begin with the typographical 
errors. To this very important crime we muft plead guilty as far 
as relates to the inftanees he has pointed out. Wecan only fay, 
therefore, in excufe for it, that the rapidity of our pen fometimes 

ets the better of the degzbility of our writing, but Ieaves no 

lame with the compefitor. We arc heartily forry on this occafion, 
to have wounded the Doétor’s feelings, and beg leave to aflure him, 
that, in the great inftance here mentioned, namely, of converting 
his mufician into magician, we had no more intention to make his 
fidler a conjurer, than we had to make the Dr. himfelf one—It 
might have been as well to have placed [“ hop-pickers’’] at the 
bottom of the page; but we conceive the Dr. would not have been 
much affeted by the praife or cenfure of any one, who could read 
the parenthefis as part of his linc—-furely this was below his 88 
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The next charge is, that we afferted that his poem containéd 
“ nothing of the opinions that had been entertained of the falu- 
brious or pernicious tendency of the hop.” ~ The Dr. has proved 
us, by his quotation, to have been wrong when we ufed the word 
“ nothing’ —-We afk his pardon for this verbal error ; we fhould 
have wrnten /:ttle : we fhould then, according to his own confeifion, 
have been correét ; for he potitively refers us to feventeen lines m a 

ocm of twelve hundred, as a proof that femething was to be found 
on the fubjeét—Such petty cavillings are beneath the poet’s dig- 
nity. | 

For having faid that his poem confifted only of feven hundred 
lines, we have alfo to expre{s our forrow. It was occafioned by 
our referring to the end of the “* hop-garden,” and taking the num- 
ber as marked in the margin, without confidering its divifion into 
two books. We beg alfo to add, that this miftake was committed 
without the moft diftant idea of injuring either the matter or manner 
of his work; and to make the amende honorable for this unin- 
tentional negleét, we hereby declare that the poem, entitled the 
46 Hop Gatden.” confilts of two books, the firft of which has 506 
lines, the fecond 703, and that the “ fequel poem” has 457; to 
which are added thirteen pages of notes. Is any farther conceflion 
expetted from us ?—We muft plead “ not guilty” to the charge 
of having {aid, that “ a great part’ of the poem confifts of com- 
pliments to many gentlemen, &c.—Our expreflion is, “ not one 
half of which we believe, (for we did not count them)” relates to 
the object of the poem but confifts of compliments to many [ this, 
again, 1s, we confels, a verbal error) gentlemen, all of “ which may 
be well merited by them and very grateful on the part of the aus 
thor, but are not very entertaining to the public.” Is chere any 
thing difingenuous in this remark? We trult not. But we can- 
not help here noucing the Doctor’s ingenuity in attempting to bring 
forward the perfonal charafer of the gentlemen alluded to, as juftifiy 
catory of the practice. We admire the fervor of his attachment; 
but we will nor, at this time, give him an opportunity to play the 
champion. The relpectability of thele two gentlemen is too emi- 
nently con{picuous to ftand in need of his exertions, and we con- 
ceive they will not thank him for his ill-timed zeal—non tali 
auxilio, &e, &e. To the prattice, in general, of introducing living 
characters intoa didaétic poem we do objeft; without they are of 
that defeription, which prominently force themfelves on the no; 
tice of the writer; and even then it fhould be done with extreme 
caution and delicacy, and,in a way neither to difguft the reader 
nor to offend the party fo brought forward; but we will, however, 
make thefe terms, with the Dr. whenever he fhall introduce inte 
a dida€tic, or other poem, half the mind, half tbe {cience, half 
the abilities, or half the information to be found in Philips’s 
* Cyder,” we will not find fault with him fhould he praile and 
flatter all the gentlemen inthe county. The Dofor’s defence of thé 
* allufions” is not ill done; and befides’ proving his knowlege in 
elegant literature ig fatishes us that he can write and quote prole as 
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wéll as verfe. But it was unneceffary ; we did not cenfure “ allu. 
fions’’ as fuch, but objefted to them when they bear too great 4 
difpropottion to the main body of the work. Let the readets of 
the poem, and thofe who condefcend to notice our review of it, . 
judge between us in this inftance. 

In the preface to the poem; the Dr. fays; ** while engaged int 
his {ubjeft, he endeavoured ta bear in mind this remark of a fenfible 
writer: the bufinefs of a dida&tic poet, is, as it were, to write, in 
letters of gald, the moft universal and precious rules of any art or foiences 
They are, by thefe means, recommended to admiration, andimprinted 
in the memory.” Such, according to himfelf, were his views, and 
when we innocently and confcientioufly exprefs our opinion that 
his work is defeétive in information, he comes upon us with an 
aflertion, that ** he did not mean to make his readers hop planters,” 
and produces a ** judicious” quotation from Dr, Aikin, “ that no 
one ever wrote a didagtic poem for the purpofe of teaching an art.’ 
On a writer thus armed at all points, we have not the vanity to 
fuppofe we can make any impreffion. ’Tis true in the fame preface 
the Dr. added. ‘“ Yet not fo high are the aims of the prefent au- 
thor, inftead of giving letters of gold in pi€tures of filver, of 
awakening admiration and imprefling the memory, he prefiimes 
only to furnifh his reader with amufement, and to kindle in the 
breaft fentiments of piety, patriotifm, and benevolence,’’ That 
amufement would be seeded by the perufal of this poem, wa 
decidedly faid; and we exprefled a confident hope, that the other 
laudable purpofes would follow. Surely the Dr, is fomewhat un- 
reafonable in his expeétations; we allow him nearly to have ac- 
complifhed all he profeifed, yet, he is angry with us for not giving 
him more! 

On the fubje& of the imitation of the Darwinian ftile, we difdain 
to defcant. Our obfervations have afforded the Dr. an opportunity P 
of exercifing his talent at ‘ calling names,” of paring witty com- - 
— of us to antiquated virgins, and, of quoting Latin. In the a 

onours arifing from the exercife of fuch talents we are not am- 
bitious of fharing—be they all his own. 

The Dr. by the repetition of the expreffion, feems to accufé us 
of an ill-founded partiality for Philips. He will not find any thing 
to warrant his opinion in our review, unlefs he chufes to form it, 
from our comparifon of the information, contained in bis work, 
and that to be found in * Cyder,” and “ the Fleece,” but furely 
we may prefer the two laft works to his, and yet-give to him his 
fair proportion of praife. There feems to be fomething of jealouly 
in Dr. B’s. mufe ;—dont miftake us; we do not mean jealous of our 
favour, but a jealoufy of that nature which looks with an evil 
eye on all admiration beftowed upon another, as if it diminifhed 
that to which fhe was exclufively entitled. Let it be got rid of ; 
tis a degrading “erage at beft. Of the laft part of his letter we 
fhall only fay, that we condefcend not to be the “ chaftizers” of 
vanity, or (may we be allowed to ufe the ex preflion) an inordinate at« 
tachment to our own produttions; no! we purfue a nobler quarry; 
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and we will promile Dr. Booker, that if he fhould again write 
for the amujement, or information of the public, unlels we 
find in his labours, immorality, irreligion, or jacobinilm, which we 
are fatished we never fhall, his innocent, or praifeworthy effufions 
fhall quietly pals down the ftream of time, without one rude fhock 
from us, ‘ juftly’’ or unjuftly, “ infliéted.” 

. We have now done; the Doétor’s appeal, and our defence, are 
before the public (though by the bye, we are much deceived if the 
public care any thing about the matter) ; and if, on an examination 
of the cafe, (exclufive of the errors we have acknowledged, amd 
which affeét not the intrinfic worth of the thing), our praife of the 
poem be not found commenfurate to its merit, we will be content 
to live under the cen{ure of men, eminent as Dr. Booker. 





Art. XXIV. MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
HE following paflage is extracted from that vile com- 
pendium of jJacobinitm, The Adonthly Magazine. 

‘* During his refidence in England (the Duc de Biron) became 
enamoured of a Lady, at that time one of the moft beautiful in 
the courtly circle. Unfortunately, fhe was married. Lauzun, 
with a {pirit of gallantry, refined by an enthufiaftic fenfe of 
honour, worfhipped the objeét of his idolatry in filent regret. 
But love is lynx-eyed, and the accomplifhed vitor fan€tioned a 
pure and facied intercourfe of foul which, by turns, ameliorated 
and embittered the deftiny of her adorer.’’—p, 4 4. 

In plain Englifh he conceived an adulterous affection ; 
and this is the firft time I ever heard fuch an intercourfe called 
*¢ pure and facred.””, Whence this writer derived his ideas of 
“¢ pure and facred” I know not, but I am fure they were 
not derived from the Scriptures of truth. This alfo is the 
firft time that I ever heard that an adulterous intercourfe 
fhould ** ameliorate” the foul of man ; that it may imbitter 
and degrade it is very clear, but how it is to better it I 
know not. Suppofe this adulterous affection confined to the 
mind, and never reduced to criminal practice ; is it an in- 
tercourfe to be applauded, which tends to alienate the affec- 
tions of the wife from the hufband ; to wean the mother from 
her children ; to make her own home defolate and difagree- 
able ; to prefer a wildernefs and a defert to a proper ftation 
in lite—for a defert muft fhe. inhabit when deprived of the 
converfation and attentions of the man whom fhe prefers 
to hufband, children, father, or brothers? As marriage is 
the molt facred tie; as it is the prefervation of all that 
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is great and good, no wonder that it fhould be attacked b 
every artifice of the perverted mind and the debafed heart, . 
. The artifice is not new, to call good evil, and evil gdod : to 
put light*for darknefs, and darknefs for light. 

OBSERVER, 
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TO THE EDITOR, 
sftR, 

RECEIVED tlie inclofed view of the Critical Philofiphy of Pro- 

feflor Kant of Koénigfherg, from an illuftrious foreigner, 
who, after acting a very confpicuous part on the theatre of the 
world, and ftriving in vain to ftem the torrent of democratic inno- 
vation, is now an exile from his wretched country, cultivatine, in 
retirement, the fciences and the arts of peace. It was fent to me 
as an article fit for the Supplement to the kucyclopadia Britannic, 
and in that work I mean to publifh it; but if the horrid confe- 
quences of paradoxical innovations ih fcience, which are exhibited 
in this paper, can contribute, in any degree, to fupport the prin 
ciples which it is your aim to inculeate, you are welcome to pub 
lith jt previoufly in your valuable mifcellany. 1 fhall even be glad 
to fee remarks upon it by fuch of your correfpondents as are ac- 
quainted with the original writings of Kant; for, though the 
principles of that philofopher, as here felected, appear to me ex- 
tremely dangetous, and thongh I have many objections to urge 
againft their truth, which feem to have efcaped my correfpondent, 
it is my with, as well as my duty, to publifh a fair view of a {yfiem 
fo celebrated in Germany as that of the ingeniots Profeflor at 


Rotnigtberg. I am, 
Your conftant reader and admirer, 
Stirling, Fan. 30, 1800. GEORGE GLEIG. 





Expofition of the Philofopbical Syflem of Kant. 

TO explain the philofophy of Kant, in all its details, would re- 
quire a long and painful tiudy without producing any real adyan- 
tage to the reader. The language of this writer is equally ob{cure, 
and his reafoning equally fubtle with thofe of the commentators of 
Ariftotle in the 15th century. To expreilions already received in 
metaphyfies he applies a different fenfe from that which they have 
in general, and he employs befides a vait number of words of his 
own invention derived from the Greek language, infornuch, that 
3 large portion of time and labour is neceflary in order to com- 
prehend even his words and phrafeology. 1! he labour necetfary 
to comprehend it has greatly contributed to give this phylofophy a 
dame. Men are athamed to avow, after fo laborious and fatiguing 
a fiudy, that all their labour has been thrown away, and it isa 
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flattering thing for fome minds to appear wife in that of which 
others are ignorant. 

We acSnowledge, however, that there is much order, genius, 
combination, and fyftematic arrangement in the philofophy of 
Kant; but this afferds an additional reafon for regretting, that the 
author has not directed his mind to more ufeful refearches, and 
that he has wafted the ftrength of his genius in giving an appear- 
ance of novelty to opinions for the moft part taught long before 
his day, aud in rendering uncertain the moft comfortable truths. 
The following analyfis will, we believe, fufficiently enable any one 
to form a judgement of this philofophy. In referring to the prin- 
ciples of Kant we have taken fpecial care to exhibit and tranflate 
them with the utmoft poflible exactnefs, and we have preferred, 
feveral times, the obfcurity of his reafoning to the danger of a falfe 
interpretatjon. 

He divides all our knowledge into knowledge a priori, and know- 
Kedge a pofteriori. ‘Vhe firft is conferred upon us by our nature, the 
fecond is derived from our fenfations, or from experience, and is 
alfo denominated empyric. One would be at firit induced to believe 
that Kant intended to revive the fyftem of innate ideas—but we 
very foon difcover that this is not his fyftem. He confiders al! 
our knowledge as acquired. He maintains that without expe- 
rience we could not have a fingle idea, and that it is the occasional 
caufe or produfrice of al} our knowledge. Such ideas as are @ 
priori produced with experience and could not be produced cwatbout 
it—- but they are not produced of (or from) it, They exift in our 
tuind, they are the forms of our mind, they are known by twe marks 
which it is eafy to obferve ; i.e. they appear wxiverfal and neceffary, 
or, in other words, they admit of no exception, and their conver/e 
would be ok a 

That which we derive from experience has no fuch charaéters. 
We can fuppofe that what we have feen or perceived once we may 
fee and perceive again ; but we do not perceive any impoflibility in 
its being otherwife. For inftance, a houfe is on fire in my view— 
I am certain of this fact, but it affords me no general or neceflary 
knowledge. | It is.altogether a po/fterwri, the materials are furnifhed 
by the individual impreffion which I have received. But if I take 
twice two {mall balls, and learn to call twice two four, I fthall be 
immediately conyinced that any two bodies whatever, and any two 
other will, when added together, conftantly make four, Experi- 
ence has, indeed, afforded me tbe opportunity of acquiring this know- 
ledge ; but it has not given it to me—for how could it prove to 
me that this truth fhould never vary? Experience cannot teach us 
that which is necetiary and genera). It is not experience that dif- 
covers to me that we fhall always have the furface of the whole 
pyramid in multiplying its bate by the third of its height, and that 
two parallel lines extended in infftrtum fhall never meet. All the 
propoftions of pure mathematics are a priori ;—for example, that a 
itraight line is the fhortett of all lines; that the three angles of a 
triangle are always equal totwo right angles; that | have the fame 
fom whether l add 5 to 7, er7 tod, &c, 


Pure 
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Pure knowledge, priori, is that which is abfolutely without any 
mixture of experience. Two and two men make four men—This 
és a knowledge a priori; but it isnot purg. The ideas of fubftance, 
of caufe, and efteét, are @ priori; when they are feparated from the 
objects to which they refer, they form word ideas. It is our kttow- 
ledge a priori, i. e. that knowledge which entirely precedes expe- 
rience as to its origin, which experience rendeys poffible. Our 
faculty of knowledge has the fame effect on the impreflions which 
the fenfes afford, as a veffel which gives its own form to the liquar 
with which it is filled. Thus, in all our knowledge a pofericri, there 
is fontething @ priori derived from our faculty of knowledge. All 
the operations of our mind, all the impreffians which our external 
and internal fentes receive and retain, are brought into effect by the 
conditions, the forms which exift in us, by the pure ideas a priori, 
which dlone render all our other knowledge certain. Zime and 
pace are the two eifential forins of our mind; the firt for ime 
preflions received by the internal fenfe, the fecond for thofe of our 
external fenfes. ‘Time is neceffary in all the immediate percep. 
tions of objects, and fpace in all external perceptions. 

Extenfion is nothing real but as the foym of our fenfations. If 
extenfion were only known to us by experience, it would then be 
poflible for us to. conceive that there might be fenfible objeéts with- 
out fpace. It is by means of the form /pace that we are enabled, 
@ priori, to attribute to external objeéts impenctrability, divifibility : 
and it is by means of the form ¢ime-that we attribute duration, fuc- 
ceffion, fimukaneity, permanence, Kc. 

Arithmetic is derived from the form of our internal fenfe, and 
Geometry from that of our external. Qyr uaderftanding collects 
the impreffions received by our faculty of sexsipiLity, confers on 
them unity by a particular force a priori, thereby to form the re- 
prefentation of racw ossect. Fer example, I am fueceflively 
{truck with all the impreffions of the parts which form a garden. 
My underftanding unites them, and, in the unity which refults 
from this union, it acquires the idea or THIsSGARDEN. Jf the ob- 
jects which produce the imprefjions afford alfo the matter of the 
ideas, the ideas are empyric. If they only unfold the forms of the 
thought the ideas are a priori, The att of the underftanding, 
which unites the various perceptions of an object in a feutiment of 
unity, is the fame with that which upites the attribute with the 
fubject. 

Judgements are divided into two fpecies, analytic and /ynthecic. 
An analytical judgement is that where the attribute is the mere 
developement of the fubje&, and is found by the imple analyfis 
of the perception, as, bodies are extended, a ttisngle has three fides. 
A fynthetical judgement is that where the attribute is connected 
with the fubje@, by a caufe (or bafis) taken from the facylty of 
knowledge, which renders this connection wecesJary, as @ body is 
heaty—avood is combuftible—the three angles of a triangle are + Ax 
ty tavo right angles. da an 

There are iyntheles a pried and ¢@ poferiori. The former being 
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forsned by experience, we have the fure means of avoiding decep- 
tion. But it is a problem of the utmoft importance to difcover 
how fynthetic judgements, a priori, are potlible. How comes it, for 
exainple, that we can affirm, that al] the radii of a circle are 
equa]; that two parallel lines will never meet? It is by ftudying 
the forms of our mind that we difcover this poffibility. In all ob- 
jets. there are things which mutt necefanly be THouGur, (fe 
fuppled by thought}, for example, that there is a fubfiance, an 
accident, a caufe, and certain eftects. The forms of the under- 
ftanding are quantity, qualities, relation, modality. Quantity, 
Kant diftinguifhes into general, particular, and individual—Qua- 
lity into affirmation, negation. infinite—Relation into categoric, 
hypothetic, disjunctive—and Modality into problematic, certain, 
and neceffary. He adds alfo to thefe properties of the four prin- 
cipal forms of the undertftapding, a table of categorics or funda- 
ynental ideas, 2 priort. 

Quantity gives unity, plurality, totality. 

Quality gives realjty, negation, limitation. 

Relation gives tmherence, fubitance, caufle, dependance, com- 
munity, reciprocity. 

Madality gives poflibility, impoflibility, exiftence, nothing, ne- 
ceffity, accident. ‘Lhe categorics can only be applied to experi- 
ence. When, in the confideration of an objeét we abftract al} 
that regards fenfation, there remains only the pure ideas of the 
underftanding, or the categorics by which a thing is conceived as 
thing. 

Pure reafon is the faculty of tracing our knowledge, 2 priori, to 
Subject it to principles, to trace it from jts necetlary conditions til] 
jt is entirely. without condition, and in complete ynitty. This pure 
yeafon has certain fundamental rules, atter which the neceffary 
connection of our ideas is taken for the determination of the ob- 
jects in themfelyes, an illufion which we cannot avoid, even when 
we are acquainted with it. We can conclude from what we know 
to what we do not know, and we give an objective reality to thefe 
conclutions, from an appearance which leads ns on, 

It is in his work, intituled Critique de la Raifon pure, that Kant 
has chiefly expounded his fyitem. ‘This work forms a treatife on a 

reiended feience, of which his techolais confiders him as the foun- 
der, and which has for its obje@ the natural forces—the limits of 
our reafon, as the fource of our pure knowledge, a priri, principles 
of alltruth. He does not propote to -giye an expofition even of 
thefe branches of knowledge, but merely to examine their origin, 
not to extend them but to preyent the bad ufe of them, and to 
guard us againit error. He denominates this fcience, 7ran/cendental 
Criticifm, becaufe he calls all knowledge tranfcendental, of which 
the object is not furnifhed by the fenfes, and which cancerns the 
mind and origin of our ideas. | ’ 

The criticitm of pure reafon which gives only the fundamental 
ideas and maxims, a priori, without explaining the ideas which are 
derived from theas, cn lead, fays Kant, to a complete fyttem of 
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pure knowledge which ought to be cenominated Tranfecndental 
Philofopby, of whic’: it (the criticifm, &c.) prefents the architecfonic 
plan, i.e. the plan regular and well-difpofed. The work which 
we have juft mentioned, is divided under the ridiculous titles of 
ME fetbic tranfcendental, of tranfeendental logic, of the pure ideas of 
the underftanding, of the tranfcendental judg ment, of the paralogy/m 
of pure reafon, of the ideal tranfcendental, of the criticifm o the [pécu- 
lative theologies, of the difcipline of pure reafon, &e. — 

But io return to our abitract of the fyftem—we know objects 
only by the manner in which they affect us, and the impreffions 
they make upon us are only certain apparitions or phenomena : but 
it is impoffible for us to know what an objeét is in itfelf. In con- 
fequence of this affertion fome have fuppofed that Kant is an 
idealift like Berkely, and fo many others, who have thought that 
fenfations are only appearances, and that there is no truth but in 
our reafon ; but fuch is not the opinion of Kant. Our underftand- 
ing, according to him, in confidering the apparitions or phenomena, 
acknowledges the exiftence of the objeés in themfelves inafmuch 
as they ferve as the bafis of thofe apparitions, without, however, 
knowing any thing of their reality —we can neverthelefs have no 
certitude but in experience. 

When we apply the forms of our underftanding, as unity, to- 
tality, fubTance, carcfulity, exiftence, to certain ideas which have 
no objeét in dpace and time, we make a fallacious and arbitrary 
application. jl thefe forms can bear only on fenfible objects, and 
not on the world of things in itfelf, of which we can THINK, but which 
we can never KNOW. Beyond things fenfible we can only have 
opinions, or a belief of our reafon. The mofives to confider a 
propofition as true, are taken either from an external object, fo 
that each man {hall be equally obliged to acknowledge them, and 
then there is a truth evident and fufceptible of demonftration, and 
it may be faid that we are convinced; or the motives are fubjective, 
i. e. they exift only in the mind of him who judges, and he is per- 
fuaded. Truth then confifts in the agreement of our motives, with 
the objects, in fuch a manner, that all men are obliged to have the 
fame judgement. Belief confifts in holding a thing for trye in a 
fubjective mawner, in confequence of a perfuation which is entirely 
pérfonal, and which has not its bafis in an object fubmitted to ex- 
perience. : 

There is 2 belief of dofrine, of which Kant gives as an example— 
that there are inhabitants in the planets, We mutt acknowledge, 
he adds, that the ordinary mode of teaching the exiftence of God 
belongs to the belief of doctrine, amd that it is the fame with the 
immortality of the foul. The bch f of doGrine has, in itfelf, fome- 
thing faggering ; but itis not the fame with moral belief. ‘There is 
here fomething neceffary—it is that ! fhould obey the law of mor 
tality in all its parts.. The end is ftrongly eftablifhed, and f can 
perceive only one condition by means of which this end may be in 
accord with all the other ends, i. e. that there is a God. know 
certainly that no man knows any other condition which can con- 
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duc to the fume unity of end under the moral law, the which is a 
law of myreafon. I will confequently believe, certainly, the exifts 
ence of God and a future life, becaufe my moral principles are ren- 
dered immoveable by this perfuafion ; principles which I cannot 
} reje& without rendering myfelf contemptible in my own eyes. I 
7 with for happinefs: but I do not with it without morality, and as 
ie it depends on nature, I cannot with it with this condition, except 
H by believing, that nature depends on a Being who caufes this con- 
| , nection between morality and happinefs.. This fuppofition is 
founded on the qwant (or xecefity) of my reafon, and not on my 
duty. We have, however, no certainty in our Knowledge of God, 
becaufe certainty cannot exift except when it is founded on an ob- 
yect of experience, The philofopher acknowledges that pure réa/on 
is too weak to prove the exiftence of a Being beyond the reach of 
our fenies. ‘The neceflity of believing in God is only /ubjedive, 
although neceffary and genera} for all thofe beings who conform to 
their duty. tis not this knowledge, but a belief of reafon which 
fupplies the place of a knowledge which is impoffible. The proofs 
of natural theolagy taken from the order and beauty of the uni- 
verfe, &c. are proofs only in appearance. They refolve them{elves 
into a bias of our reafon to fuppofe an infinite intelligence as au- 
thor of all that is poffible, from whence, however, it does not 
im follow that there really is fuch an author, 
1% To fay that whatever exifts muft have a caufe, is a maxim, 
j a prior:, but applicable only to experience: for one knows not how 
; to fubjeét to the laws of our perceptions, that which is abfolutely 
independent of theyn. It is as if we were to fay, that whatever 
exifts in experience muft have an experience: but the world, even 
| taken in the whole, is without experience, as well as its caufe. It 
is much better to draw the proof of the exiftence of God from mo- 
rality, than to weaken it by fuch reafoning. This proof is relative. 
ft is impeilible to know that God exifts; but we can comprehend 
how it is poflible to a¢t morally on the /uppofition of the exiftence, 
although incoemprehenfible, of an intelligent Creator, an exiftence 
| which PRACTICAL reafon FORCES THEORETICAL reafon to adopt, 
This proof not only perfuades, but it even acts on the conviction 
in proportion as the motives gf our actions are conformable to the 
law of morality. 

Religion ought to be the means of virtue and not its ohjeé: man 
~ has not in himtelf the idea of religion as he has that of virtue. 
| The latter has its principle’in the mind, it exifts in itfelf, and not 
| 4s the meays of happinefs, and may be taught without the idea of 
, a Ged; for the pure Jaw of morality is ¢ priori, He who does 
good by inclination does not act morally. fhe converfe of the 
principle of morality is to make perfonal happinefs the bafis of 
the will. | ane 
hi; There age compafiionate minds which fee] an internal pleafure 
in communicating joy around them, and who thus enjoy the fatis- 
faction of others: but their actions, however jult, however good, 
fave no moral merit, and may be compared to other pair 
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for example, to that of honour, which, whilft it meets with that 
which is juft and ufeful, is worthy of praife and of encourage- 
ment, but not of apy high degree of efteem. We ought not to 
do good even, either for the pleafure of doing it, or in order to be 
happy, or to render others happy—for this addition is empyric, and 
injures the purity of the morals. A reafonable being ought to de- 
fire to be exempted from inclinations, and never to do his duty 
but for his duty’s fake. We mutt a& after the maxims derived, 
@ priori, from the faculty of knowledge, which carry with them the 
idea of neceflity, and are independent of all experience, after the 
maxims, which it were to be withed could be erefted into general 
Laws for all beings endowed with reafon. 

In confidering, with attention and impartiality, the do@rine of 
which we have now given the refults, it is impoffible not to ob- 
ferve, that it contains nothing new. ‘The diftin-tions, a priori and 
4 poftcriori, the forms, the categorics, the phenomena, &c. refolve 
themfelves into a truth very fimple and generally known, viz. that 
all our faculties, all our fentiments, all our inclinations, all our 
principles of knowledge, are derived from our nature, and are con- 
ferred upon us by the@reator. Locke, himfelf, who, with the de- 
fign of combating the dottrine of innate ideas, has not, perhaps, 
diftinguifhed, with fufficient clearnefs, what we acjyuire by experi- 
ence from the faculties which render it poflible, has neverthelefs 
declared, that we know objects only according to their relations 
with our organization; that, with other fenfes, the impreffions 
which they make would be different, but that they at upou us in 
the manner the molt conformable to our wants and to the views 
of the Creator. 

Kant appears to us to be miftaken, when he places the propo- 
fitions of pure mathematics in the lift of our knowledge, a r 
under the pretext that the truths they contain are general and 
neceifary. If the fcience of mathematics is compoted only of 
abftraGtions drawn from the extenfion of bodics, and of the lines 
which bound them, we can eafily conceive why whatever we know 
of them muit have the character of neceflity and generality, which 
belongs effectually to the eflential qualities of which we have 
formed thefe abftractions, and which we have remarked by expe- 
rience. Even the names, which we have beftowed upon them, 
would pafs from our mind immediately, on our ceafing to retain 
the ideas which thefe names recall, or, at Jeaft, they would only 
afford a found void of fenfe. For example, I denominate parallel 
lines, thofe which, in all their parts, are at an equal diltance the 
one from the other. I know, therefore, as foon as I underitand 
this fignification of the word parallel that they will never meet ; 
for were they to meet they would ceafe to be at an equal di:ance, 
&c. and would be no longer parallel lines, 1 fay that 2 and 2 
make always 4, becaufe I have given the name of four to twee 
two, and when I have once well fettled this denomination I can 
never think of twice 2 for any obje¢ts whatever without thinking 
of 4. It is the fame with all other abftra‘tions, and, indeed, with 
every 
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every other general idea derived. from experience. Thus I de. 
nominate @mal, every bein, which by the nature of its move- 
ment:, indicates 2/1, and I fay, though I have not been able to 
Riow all animials, that all animated be ngs move themfelves fpon- 
tancoufly. I denominate one that is deprived of fight, bind, I 
know, therefore, that all the blind perfons in the world cannot fee. 
This is founded tolely in this,—that a thing cannot be the con- 
trary of what it is. 

With refpe& to fpace and tive, Kant has by no means deftroyed 
the reafons of the ancient do“trine, according to which the one is 
only the comparifon or the impreffions which are found in our 
mind with exicrnal movements, and the other an abftraétion of 
the extenfion of bodies; but whether they be the forms of our 
mind or the abitractions, whether matiematics be the product of 
experience, or that experience has fimply occastonep them, it 1s 
not there that the importance of the queftion : relts. It fhould feem 
that the more wonders Kant has found ia our primitive know- 
Jedge, and in the faculties ef our oind, the more proofs ought he 
to have found of the exiftence of God in natural the ology. In 
confining thofe proofs to the moral fentiment, which our paflions fo 

eafily alter, he allows them fo fubfift only for thofe to whom they 
are the leaft opens i.e. for tote virtuous men wh» have no doubt 
whatever of the exiftence of the Supreme Being ; while the wicked, 
who feels no atin’ in his heart to believe in God, will be de- 
Jivered from the fear of erTexNat sustice, But how could he 
conceive himfelf authorized to pretend that our faculties have no 
other de'lination but fentible objects, fince even, according to his 
own avowal, the rejearch of caufes is a bias of our nature, a force 
of our foul, @ privri, fince thefe conclufions form a connection of 
our ideas, a sriri,—and fince the knowledge of the Supreme Be- 
ing is equally univerfal as that of virtue ? 
e fhall not mention all the contradictions which the reflec- 
a. of Kant on this fubjeét prefent: our intention is not to give 
here a refutation of this writer—the means of fuch refutation will 
readily and naturally occur to all thofe who have not placed their 
own glory in the defence of his doétrine. With refpect to his mo- 
rality, he has condemned, with reafon, thofe who refer the principle 
of morality to our interet, to the fearch of our own proper happi- 
nefs, as, after the example of the Epicureans, do the greateft part 
of the moralifts of the prefent age. Kant has preferred the doce 
trine of the “wies, who, infead of rendering virtue fubordinate, 
(fubfervient) to certain ideas of happinefs, place the Sovereign good 
in the beauty of morality, in the accomplifhment. of our duty, 
fhouid it be neceffary in order to attain it to fupport the greateft 
pains of mind and body. But the Stoics did wrong in’ confound- 
ing, amidit their contempt for ‘rivalous enjoyments, the fweetett 
and nobleft affe@ions of the human heart. Kant has not avoided 
thefe exaggerations, which are cale. lated to form characters harfth 
and ever ready to facrifice the mghts of individuals to general 
maxims, If nothing 1s more contrary to virtue than to confult 
1 one’s 
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one’s own weil-being or perfonal advantage, when duty interferes, 
nothing on the ether hand is more tavourable to it taan to place 
gue s happinefs in that of otheés, to enjoy the facrifices which are 
‘ made in their favofirs This tublime devotion to the intereis of 
our fellow-creatures is the moft important deftination of our moral 
fentiment. Ali our inclinatiofs are in the view of nature. They 
ought to be directed, but not to be extinguilhed ; julice even is 
an inclination by whi ‘ch all the others ought to be regulated; and 
what wretch would be fo fenfelefs as to with to eradicate pity from 
the human heart; although eyen pity may be hurtful if we have 
not the couraze to ‘Feeoncile it with our duty. ‘The profound medi- 
tations of Kant have not fecured him again{t error in judgements 
the molt fimple and the mott eafy toform : for he maintains that by 
hatred of falitehood, it would be much better to allow the com- 
mifhon of a murder, than to fave the victim by difguifing the truth 
to thofe who fearch for it only for purpofes of blood. Let us tee 
whither his proofs of the exifience of God, taken from the moral 
fentiment, lead. As it would be abfurd, he fays, to {wear, that 
God exilts, it is ftit a queftion to determine, whether an oath 
would be poilible and gbligative, if one were to make tt thus— 
Ens ar (IN THE CASE) on the fuppofition, that God exijls. Jt is extremely 
gee able that all _jincere oaths, takin with refli en, have been taken in 
no other fenfe. See Kanr’s Tucenp Leure, p. 180. Several dif- 
ciples, or partizans, of the philo’ ophy of Ke sid, have earried much 
tarther, than he, the dangerous confequences of his doctrine, Fichte, 
(lately difmifled from Jena,) one of thofe who ¢ njoys a high de- 
gree of celebrity, has made of Godan abftracted idea derived from 
our relations with the moral world. (A moral world, without a 
(cod, without a Providence, is an idea which was hitherto wan ing 
amidft all the extravagancies of philofophy. ) Another Kantiit 
contiders all the parties ‘of the univerfe as the creation of our mind. 

The political opinions of Kant are ¢olerably moderate. He is 
chiefly jiable to blame for his too great confidence in an unlimited 
perfectibility of the haman mind. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
EFING in your Review, for January, a letter addrefled to a Pree 
defiinartan, avd figned Philal-thes, which you mention in the 
contents, on the blue cover, to have come from the pen of the Rey. 
W. Jones, of Nayland, and fpeaking of it as a firlt letter, give hopes 
of more be hind, I.am induced to fend you an extraét from a letter 
written by aifriend, on hearing not, alas! of the much to be lamented 
death, but of the smended health of that extraordinary man; by tn- 
ferting which in your next number, you will gratify many of your 
readers, who regard him as a man of the firft magnitude in the Chriftiaa 
( ‘hurch, and you will oblige your humble fervant. Z. 
Exrracr.— No part of your laft letter affords me more fincere 


pleafure than the favourable account you give c of the great and good 
Mr, 
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Mr. Jones, who, I truft, will yet be preferved a while longer to con- 
tinue thofe important fervices to the caufe of primitive truth and found 
religion, for which he has hitherto been fo eminently confpicuous. In 
the circle of my acquaintance, I know not where one could at prefent 
be found fo capable of uniting the character of a lively, ingenious, 
entertaining writer with that of a truly Chriftian, learned, and ortho- 
dox divine, who, fince the death of his venerable friend, the late 
Bifhop of Norwich, feems to ftand unrivalled as an author, who traces 
the glorious fcheme of Chriftianity from its proper -fource, and fhews 
how it may be found in the book of nature rightly underftood, as well 
as in the two grand repofitories of divine truth, the Old and New 
"Feftament.—1 have perufed, with much fatisfaCtion, his admirable 
preface tc the 2d edition of Bifhop Horne’s Life, and am happy to fee 
ui. print his inftructive letter on the ftudy of the Hebrew, both which 
very properly accompany his accouat of the life and writings of that 
excellent Prelate, who was fo zeajous a promoter of Biblical learning, 
The volume, as it now appears, is truly a valaable publication. I have 
feen his Letter to the three ews, which pent much important 
matter into a few pages admirably put together; but 1 have not feen 
the Letter to Dr. Vincent on the Religious Worfbtp of the Heathens, 
in which, I doubt not, Mr. Jones has difplayed in a very ftriking light, 
as a miferable coryuption of the divinely inftituted worfhip of Jeho- 
vah. JF fincerely with and pray that Mr, Jones may yet live to offer 
the public, now and then, fuch well drawn tketches of what is called 
the Hutchinfonian fcheme, as may, at laft, remove that difguft with 
which it has been too generally viewed, and fometimes by thofe whom 
nothing but prejudice could prevent from feeiag jt in a jufter light.’’ 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE brief obfervations which we felt it our duty to make, (in 

the Pretaces to our Firft and Fourth Volumes, ) on fome of the evil 
effects refulting from the prefent {tate of Literature on Germany, have 
called forth the animadverfions of the conductor of a work recently 
publithed, in London, entitled * the German Meum,” and evi- 
dently intended as a receptacle for choice felections from the Ger- 
man School. ‘This modett and ingenious gentleman tells his readers, 
that ** the pernicious tendency’? which we have afcribed to ‘f Ger- 
man Literature’ is smaginary, and that our charges are refuted by 
their ** afperity and ignorance.’’ It becomes a man, truly, whocan 
{carcely conneét two fentences of Englifs, and every page of whofe 
«« Muteum”’ exhibits the moft incontettible proots of his total inability 
to perforin .the tafk whigh he has thought prcper to aflume, to accufe 
another of ignorance. But glaring as this ignorance appears to the 
enlightened mind of our fagacious cenfor, he does not condefcend te 
eahibit a fingle proof of its exiftence ; though he affert, what is moft 
falfe, that our “ accufstions are not fupported even by a fhadow of 
proof.’’ What does he call our ftatement of fads, which we dare 
him, with all his asrogance and prefumption, to confute, refpecting 
2 the 
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the impious doftrines of Fichte; the feditious conduét of the Students 
at Jena; and the blafphemous declarations of Wieland? Thefe are 
circumftances immediately connected with the ftate of German Litera- 
ture; and if they*fail to afford ** even a fhadow of proof” of its 
“ pernicious tendency” to a German Editor, we ftrongly incline to 
believe that an Exgi/S reader will be rather difpofed to impute the 
failure to the incorrigible ftupidity or obftinate survéthaile of his 
mind, than to any want of ftrength in the faéts on which the owas 
proband is impofed. As to the effects of that laxity of morals which 
the new philofophy has produced on the Fair-Sex, the nature of them 
is fuch as not to admit of that fpecific proof which is requifite to pro 
duce the legal conviction of a culprit in a court of law. We could, 
however, were it neceflary, defcend to pasticulars ; we have advanced 
nothing, but from the beft authority ; from the information of men 
of the higheft refpectubility refident in the country ; the leading facts 
are fufficiently {pecified to admit either of verification or confutation, 
We have faid enough, we apprehend, to convince our teaders; and 
we have not the fialleft with to fay more, merely for the purpofe of 
calling forth the abilities of this felf-fufficient philofopher, though 
we fhall, probably, have frequent eceafion, in the future progrefs of 
our labours, to put his talents for attack and detence to the teft. 

After beftowing on us the appellation of ** an infatuated » ante 
why, or wherefore, we are left to conjecture—Our affailant fays, that 
if we will “ take up the conteft, in a cool and rafonad manner, as 
it becomes a philofopher and a gentleman’’—he will convince us of 
ourerrors, ‘This is certainly very kind; but it is the firft time, we 
believe, that a man ever thought of prefcribing the mode ot attack te 
an enemy ; befides, from the {pecimens which this writer has exhibited 
of his tafte and his manners, we feel not the fmalleft difpofition to 
admit that he is a competent judge of what is rational; and, molt 
certainly, we fhould never look to /im for initraction, were we at @ 
Jofs to know what conduét was becoming 4 gentlemax, We (hould 
as foon think of taking leffons of him in the Engl) Grammar, We 
fhall now leave this vain, empty declaimer, to the performance of his 
promife, to defend the German illuminati, poor injured men! from 
all attacks; and, though we think he has already full as much on his 
hands as he is able to do, we will juft fuggeit to him, that the 
Bisuor of Lonpon, in’ one of his late, admirable, lectures, at 
St. James’s church, had the audacity to warn his flock againtt the 
pernicious tendency of German Literature ; but whether the learned 
and pious Prelate urged his objections in that rational, phelofephtry 
and gentlemanly way, which alone entitle him, it feems, (o a correc 
sion of his errors, it mutt be left to the doughty champion of the 
Ficures, the Wieranps,* and the Goerues to decide. 





aol 


* Of Mr. Wrecann’s political principles we made no mention in 
the Pretace which has given fo much offence to the admiters of Ger. 
man philofophy ; but the conductor pf this mufcum has enabled us té 
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form fome idea of them from an extraét which he has given in hi¢ 
Jat Numbér from a recent production of his favorrite, which he moit 
fagacioutly entitles * Difcourfes under four Eyes ;’’? which may be 
good fenfe in German, but which this fapient Cenfor ought to have 
known is arrant nonfenfe in Englith. We fuppofe it is an expreflion 
correfponding with the Extre guatres Yeux of the French. Be that 
as it may, this extract, which the editor tells us, §* warrants the 
conclution, that he (Wieland) either muft poflefs the gift of prophecy, 
or have had the o portunity ot exploring the moft hidden fecrets of 
the principal authors of that eventtul State-drama,”’ (the lait Revo. 
lution in France,) contains a prediction that France would fubmit to 
the will of a Dictator, (and fach fubmiffion meets the pertect approba- 
tion of Mr. W.) and that Bonaparte would be the man. Probably 
our readers will think with us, thet no great portion of infpiration 
was neceflury to forefee that the Anarchy which had prevailed in 
France would ultimately terminate in a military defpotifm, (in fact 
Mr. Burke foretold it feven years ago,) and little fagacity would be 
requifite to predict that, if Bonaparte could effect his efcape trom 
Egypt, he would be the defpot. But our object i in noticing this 
extract, is to thew Mr. Wietanp’s opinion of aman whofe accu- 
mulated crimes, of everv defe ription, mult extort the epecoeten ¢ of 
all, who have ‘the finallett fenfe of religic m, morality, or virtue.- 
He firit defcribes, generally, the kind of perfon who fhould be ap- 
pointed Dictator, ‘* a man to whom the French fafely can intruft the 
abfolute power conferred by ancient Rome, when the Republic was to 
be faved.”” Then, defcending to particulars, he reprefents him as 
«© an amiable young man, of a lofty mind, of the greatett talents for 
peace and war, of indefatigable activity, gifted with as much prudence 
as courage, of the mott unth: iken firmnets, of pure morals, {wyple and 
devoid of oftentation 10 his mode of ivi ing, always matter of himfelf, 
detticute of any weaknefs of which artful intriguers could avail them- 
felves, frank, and, at the fame time, refeived, gentle and violent,” 
(hor and cold !} “ pliant and tenacious, mild and inflexible, as time 
and circumftances require; in thort, a man as /carcely ONE is produced 
in a century, and whofe fuperior § genius was capable of infpiring with 
awe, and fubduing all the reit.’’ ‘The Dictator, he adds, muit be a 
man ** in avbom are united all thefe qualities ;’? and who  alfo mutt 
have given numerous proofs of potleft ng all thefe qualities.’”” He 
then pre ceeds to obferve, that fuch a man, “ by the moff unexampled 
good fortune, as found already »’’ and mentions Bonaparte as the man; 
adding, that ‘* the longer he maintains himfels (in his ufu rpation ) the 
biter! / 2? "That the blafphemer of his Saviour fhould make a god of 
Bonaparte is perfeétly confiftent. Mr. Wiknann’s admirers inva. 
riably reprefent him. as a man of fuperior fenfe p—we fholl only ob- 


ferve,-that * great fenfe to madnefs is allied,’? and © Quem dew 
wah perdere Prius deme? ei hd 
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To the-Ganerat and Mayor it is fure a bad trade, 
For one will ot pey, nor the other be said. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS, FOREIGN AND DOMFSTIC. 


HE aweful interval between the ceffation of pacific overtures, 
and the commencement of active hoftility, always affords much 
ground for loofe fpeculation, but few facts for folid ¢ -lufions. 
Hence we have little obfervation to make, at prefent, on the political 
ftate of the European Continent. We fortunately know, that the 
Emperoeof Germany, notwithitanding the indecifive conduct and 
fafpicious policy of his Cabinet, of which we believe much’ more has 
been faid than truth would warrant or reafon juftify, has peremptorily 
rejected the propofition for a /eparate peace, which the firlt Confal of 
France made to him, at the fame time that he made a fimilar propofi- 
tion to the Britifh Monarch, We would willingly leain from the 
advocates of negociation what fymptom of fincerity can be defcried 
in this itudied forbearance to propofe the eftablifhment of a Congrefs, 
or any other means, for promoting a general peace? Is it really to 
be confidered as pofitive evidence of a pacific di/prfiticn ?—By infanity 
it may ; by common fenfe it cannot. 

The Ruflian Emperor, as we fufpected, is refolved to afford effica- 
cious aflitance againit the common enemy, though not to co-operate 
with the Imperialifts on the frontiers of Italy cr onthe Rhine, His 
armies have already excited the apprehenfions of the Pratiian Monarch, 
who, from a confcioufnels, we fufpect, of the tendency of his own 
exertions, is difpofed to view with jealoufy the movements of the 
neighbouring powers. ‘To thofe who confider prefent peace as the 
fupremeft blefling, as the xe p/us u/tra_of political wifdom and human 
enjoyment, the conduct of Frederick may doubtlefs appear faper-emi- 
nently laudable. But to fuch as look rather beyond the prefent mo- 
ment; as have other criteria of found policy, ovher tells of focial 
gratification ; as do not view with contempt the fubmiffion to tempo 
tary evils for the attainment of permanent good ; as confider the ene- 
mies of all religion and good government, as foes to the human race ; 
regicides and rebels, as unfeemly allies fer crowned heads ; and Jaco- 
binical principles as deftructive of every good quality and virruons 
propenfity of the human mind ; his conduct muit appear fuper-eminently 
cenfurable, We are not fond of rikking conjectures, but, from no in. 
attentive confideration of the difpofition and actions of his Pruffian 
Majetty, we have long expected, and ftill expect, that we fhall fee his 
alliance with the gallic ufurper more flrongly cemenred than it has 
hitherto been. We recommend this obfervation to the Baron |acost, 


who, we know, has occafionally honoured our cominents or his matter 
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with notice, teminding his Excellence, at the fame time, that though 
we fhall not ceafe to entertain for him thofe fentiments which are due 
to the lawful poffeffor of a lawful throne, we fhall invariably exercife 
the freedorn which Englifhmen enjoy of animadverting on the public 
condutt of public chara¢ters, however elevated their rank or flation, 
whenever fuch conduct happens to be conneéted with the fate of Eu- 
rope. Fear may, poffbly, produce that effect which we cannot rea- 
fonably expect from principle ; and the Ruffam force in Poland dimi- 
nith the Praffan force in Wefphalia. 

We have been fo often deceived in the news tranfmitted from 
Egypt to Conftantinople, that we fhall not offer a remark, at prefent, 
on the ftate of affairs, in the former country. The dreadful fituation 
of the French army in Egypt, we have long known ftom the beft au- 
thority in fuch a cafe—zheir own; arid we canrot but exprefs our 
utter aftonifhment that many of the beft-infotmed emigrants in this 
country, deceived, we fuppofe, by the ftupid falfehoods in our Jaco- 
bin Prints, do not fcruple to queftion the authenticity of the ¢xrer- 
cepted corre/pondence, although publifhed by the authority of the Britifh 
Government, and delivered as authentic by our Minifters to all the 
Soecigh Ambaffadors. Such fcepticifm is alike extraordinary and in. 
excufable, That Kreeer is willing to evacuate the country there 
gan be no doubt; but that we fhall fuffer him to do fo, without mos 
leftation, we will never believe, until we have a certainty of the 
fact, Sir Sypwey Smiru could fign no Capitulation or Convention, 
but fuch as would be fubjeét to the confirmation or rejection of the 
Britifh Commander in the Mediterranean, who would, of courfe, be 
in pofleffion of the fentiments of his Government, on fo important a 
bufinefs; and we cannot conceive, that the Britifh Cabinet would 
ever confent (important as the evacuation of Egypt by the enemy un- 
quettionably is} to fuffer the French army on the Continent to r 
ceive, at this critical jun@ure, a reinforcement of twelve or fifteen: 
choufand veteran troops, 

{n France, Bonaparte continues to purfue that fyftem which is 
beft calculated to fecure the continuance of his il-gotten power ; but 
the period is arrived when he has to reconcile fuch fyftem of modera- 
tion with thofe oppreflive meafures of co-ercion, without which he 
can neither procure men fo recruit his armies, nor money to fupport 
them. How he will extricate himfelf from a fituation fo pregnant 
with difficulties, remains to be feen. Be that as it may, the lenity 
which /elf-intere# alone has, in fome inftances, led him to difplay, 
has induced numbers of the emigrants to return to their native coun- 
try ; but more particularly the female emigrants. It was with equal 
{urpriae and concern, that we lately read an account of a ball given 
at Paris by the defpicable apoftate-TaLteyranp, at which feveral 
Padies of the mot illuftrions families in morarchtcal France did not 
bluth to be prefent! This ball was alfo—we tranfcribe literally — 
‘* bowoured with the prefence of the Great Conful ;”” we thought, for 
a moment, that we were tranfported back 1o the times of the 14th 
Louis, and that we fhould have read thus—' bomord de la prefence 
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di: Grand Monargut?’ 1)! But the ftate of France fince the laft 
Revolution, all Anti.Jacobinical and Royalift as fome writers :ftill 
ftrangely perfift in calling it; has become, at once fo fingular and fo 
curious, that it will call for much fpecial notice hereafter, © (© 
At home, little has occurred ‘during the month that requires-anit 
madverfion. The Committee of the @ of Commions have’ adopted 
fome farther meafures with a view to counteratt the dreaded effects 
of the partial fcarcity of Corn, But thefe meafures do not appear to 
us of much confequence. The encoura holden out to the im 
portation of Swedifh herrings feems* highly injudicious ; for, in the 
firft place; the exportation of herrings has been prohibited by the 
Government of Sweden ; and if that prohibition ' be effectaalsour ‘law 
awill be ufelefs ; and if the encouragement which that law offers fhould 
terhpt the Swedes to. difi the prohibition; it will become worfe 
than ufelsfs; becaufe it will aét as a bribe to fubjeéts to difobey the 
moft laudable. matidates of their Sovereign ;—and; fecondly;:.it ope: 
rates as.a difcouragement to a very ufeful body of Englifhmen, who 
have expended confiderable fums in the eftablithment of fitheries on our 
own coafts, and who have been almoft uridble to find a market for 
their produce: ‘The beft remedy is to be found in thie diminifhed 
confumption of bread. But it feems to be the height of abfurdity to 
afcribe {uch diminution to the law for prohibiting the fale of New 
Bread: ‘The Bakers’ Company; indeed, whofe intereft it is to con: 
ceal the truth on this fabje¢t, made no fcruple to afcribe this good 
effect to the law ; but it is truly aftoniifhing, that it fhould not have 
occurted ‘to the Committee; that the Company had made affertions 
without any proof to fupport them. All which could know, as 
fats, was, that the confumption had. diminifhed within a given pe- 
tiod ; but it thewed both prefumption and ignorance in them, broadly 
to affirm that the diminution had been produced by the law in quefs 
tion, ‘The faét, we believe to be, in moft inftances, and we know 
it to be foin many, that the previous difcaffion of the fubjetty which 
tended to raife the price of Bread, — a general alarm; ahd in 
duced the mafters of families to the confumption of it; and 
this refluction began about the time when the Bill was introduced. in 
the Houfe, and, fo far from having been occafioned by the Bill, would 
have been the fame, had the Bill never pafled into a law. The Com, 
mittee, however, are entitled to the thanks of the community for.the 
time and attention which they have beftowed on a topic which comes 
home “ to the bufinefs and bofoms’’ of men. The-letters which we 
have received from various parts of the country give us reafon to be: 
lieve that the {carcity is neither. fo. general nor extenfive, as we, at 
firft, fuppofed it to be ; bat ftill it 1s fiifficient to render a! continu 
ance of the falutary precautions, hitherto adopted, highly expedient if 
not-indifpenfibly neceflary. And, we truft, that the Legiflature, ims 
ftead of confining their attention to partial and temporary remedies; 
will labour to devife fome effectual: medns for: preventing, as'far as 
pofible, a recurrence of the evil. -In a former Number we: noticed 
thé calculations of a Mr, Middleton, (who, it feemsy is honoured 
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‘with the confidence of the Board of Agriculture, and has actually 
fecured that golden reward which we txomically recommended the 


Prefident to heftow on him,) refpecting the relative ion of the 
growth and confumption of Corn in Great Britain, and we conceive 
it to be aduty incumbent on the Board, by which he was employed, 


to afcertain the accuracy of thofe calculations; for if thev be really 
correct, they hold out a moft alarming profpett to the nation; give 
us every reafon to dread a conftant fcarcity ; and call for the appli- 
cation of an immediate remedy. For our own part, we confels we 
ate not. mech difpofed to credit the accuracy of a writer who can efti- 
eieedie sii eneetcadl Middlefex, meluding the bills of mor- 

ty, at 650,000 

day appointed, by the pious Sovereign of thefe realms, for a 
day of humiliation, contrition, and repentance, was chofen, by the 
Chaplain of the Lord. Mayor of London, for the promulgation of the 
political tenets of his Patron, from the pulpit of the Cathedral. His 
acmarks on the expedition to Holland, were little more than a repe- 
tition of the fentiments of Citizen Warthmax and his aflociates, as 
secepily delivered at the Common-Hall. But his confures were not 
confived to the public menfores.of Adminiftration ; they were extend- 
ed tothe whele body of patriotic Englithmen, who have generoufly 
taken up arms in defence of ‘theif coumry—Tas Votunteras, 
many of whom, in compliment to the ftation which Mr. Coomse has 
the honour to fill, attended him on that day, inftead of going to their 
own parochial church. Of the pa/iticel comments of this Theological 
Stripling, we fhall only obferve, that the confidence with which they 
were uttered could alone be furpaffed by the ignorance and falfehood 
with which they were marked. Wherever he officiates, the Bifhop 
of his diocefe would do well to compel him to read one of the Homilies 
every Sunday, that'‘he may obtain fome knowledge of the wholefome 
dottrines which they enforce. 

Ac the firft Court of Aldermen, that was holden after the Fa/f- 
Day, Mt. Atpenmas Boyvpet., moved the ufual thanks of the 
Court to this Chaplain, and -propofed that his Sermon fhould be print- 
ed... We-hawe been affured (with what truth we know not,}that the 
motion was:made for the exprefs purpofe of calling forth the marked 
Pray ara of the Court, both on the preacher and his difcourfe. 
If fo, it completely fuceeeded, notwithftanding the ftrenuous exer- 
tionsof Mr. Auperman Leicntren, who feconded the motion, and 
who, having fopported the motion of Citizen Waithman at the Com- 
mon-Hall, very naturally confidered ‘the Chaplain as deferving drs 
thanks. ‘The motion was negatived.. Ivhas, we believe, been cuf- 
tomary for the Bisnor of Lonpon to: appoint the Lord-Mayor’s 
Chaplain to preach at St. Paul’s on the érit Sunday in Term; but, 
we are petfuaded,. it isonly necefary to refer his Lordfhip to the pro- 
ceedings of the Courtof Aldermen ‘here noticed, ‘to indace him to 
depart from a. cuftom which, in this ‘inftance, wil! ® be more hoe 
noured ip the breach than inthe obfervance,’*» 
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We have heard. of another .Faf-Sermon, ed before a 
sharitable* congregation, in which the Preacher left it a matter of 
doubt whether Englif or the French were the objects of his pa- 

ric. ‘This doubt, however, was removed in one part of hig 

i in which he did not feruple to ftigmatize our conduct in 

the Eatt, as ambitious and oppreifive! If fuch men be not fale teach. 
ers, we know not what they are. 

One object of a different mature remains to be noticed, A fo- 
reigner, who, for his Jacobinical principles, as truly. deteftable as 
any which infected the mind of a Roberfpierre or a Paine, was, fome 
three years ago, ordered to quit this kingdom, has lately returned, 
and attually refides, under a feigned name, in the houfe of a man, 
who holds a lucrative appoi t under Government. We are con. 
vinced that the refpectable Nobleman who prefides over the Home 

ment of the State, with equal credit to himfelf and advantage 
to his country, is ignorant of this faét; but furely it cannot be uns 
known to the A4en-office, where the name of the individual fhould be 
regiftered ?-—We feel as Englifhmen on the fubjeét, and as Englith- 
men will we att, by repeating our comments until the ground of them 
be removed, 

We now turn from this brief notice of European affairs to the 
United States of America, refpecting which we have more to fay 
than it will be pofftble for us to lay before our readers in the prefent 
Number, Our letters, trom different parts of America, come down to 
the 8th of Feb, 1800, and contain a variety of interefting and gmportant 
intelligence. We very fhortly noticed, in our Number for tavines 
laft, the increafed prevalence of Jacobinical principles in the United 
States, and the thaweful violation of their Treaty with this Country, 
in the Article refpecting the fettlement of Britifh debts contra¢ted be- 
fore the American Rebellion, On the latter of thefe topics, fa in. 
terefting to the public in general, and to the mercantile world in par- 
ticular, we ae to enter more at large, and to continue oor 
remake in fuccefive Numbers, until we fhajl have made our readers 
fully acquainted with a conduct the moft extraordinary that one na- 
tion ever adopted towards another, under fimilar circumftances. We 
fhath here ftate, for the information af thofe whom it may concern, 
that we were perfeétly fingere in the expreffion of our hearty withes, 
on a former occafion, for the. profperity and welfare of the Unired 
States; that the compliments which we then-paid to the Prefident 
fully correfponded with the fentiments which we eutertained for him 
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* We haye a few words to addrefs to the Preacher Of this Sermon, 
on a former difcourfe of hisy—a debt which we thall take an early 
opportunity of difcharging. In the mean time we earnefily recom- 
mend the gentleman to recollect, thag jt is his duty to ftudy the in- 
tereits of het inftitution, to which he is, pardy, at leall, indebted 
for his fupport. 
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at the time; and that the fubfequent change in our fentiments has ex, 
élufively refulted from the change in his conduct. ‘This explanation 
has been’ rendered neceffary by the impudent falfehoods which we 
‘have tead in fome of the American papers, Before we begin to dif- 
clofe the myfterious conduct of the American Commiffioners refpétting 
Britith debts, we fhall take a brief review of the a€tual ftate of the 
American finances. | 
“On the profpeét of a war with France, it was determined by 
Congrefs, that a new army fhould be raifed, confifting of fix troops 
of hosfe, and twelve regiments of infantry. Of thefe about 3,000 
men had been attually levied, when the Congrefs lately affembled, 
and a motion was made for difbanding them, ‘This motion was fup- 
ported on three different grounds—1. The inutility of the troops ; 
2. The incompatibility of their eftablifhment with Republican prin. 
ciples; and, 3. The inability of the nation to pay them. On the 
two firft we haye no obfervations to offer; but the laft will lead us 
to take a view of the public revenue for four years, (including the 
current year,) which will fuffice not only to fhew the accuracy of our 
.former ftatements, but to prove that we had no difpofition to ex- 
aggerate the f/cal difficulties of the American treafury. Ip this ftatey 
ment we fhall omit the fractions, ) 


Years. Receipts, . Expenpiturs. 
1797» 8,700,000 Dollars 8,700,000 Dollars, 
_ 1798, 
Including a new duty’}8,100,000. . « . 8,500,000... « ¢ 
on Stamps * | 
1799) 73500,000 ‘eee 12,709,000 sere 
18a0, 


Including a new duty 
on Houfes and Slaves, 29,000,000 « « » + 14)000,000 » - + « 
eftimated at two mil- 


, lion of Dollars 


The two firft years are taken from the official accounts; the twa 
laf from an eftimate made by a Member of Congrefs, undifputed by 
the Government. Thus we fee, that the loan of five millions did not 
make up the deficit for 1799 nor wil] the new loan, to the fame - 
amount (if it can ever be filled,) make up the deficit for the prefent 
year, including the balance of the laft, By a reference to the Anti- 
Jacobin Review, for September 1799, (P. 127.) our readers will fee 
that we greatly under-rated the deficit for 179% having ftated it to 
be lefs than ¢dree millions, when it proyes, in fa@t, to havé been 
more than five. This progreffive decreafe of receipts and encreafe of 
expences exhibit but a woeful {pecimen of Republican profperity ; 


and had we room for a few remarks upon the regular charges of the 
Republican Government, which has been as loudly as falfely praifed 
for its cheapae/s, we could prefent a faithful piure, ‘the coatempla- 

tion 
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tion of which might be ufeful to its friends and admirers. One plain 
fat, however, mutt fuffice for the prefent; the /upport of the petty 
Sovereigns of the different States cofts the Republic one-ninth part of 
the whole. of its high-? revenue, in its prefent augmented flate— 
whereas the expence of the Britifh Government does not exceed one 
twentieth part of the national Revenue! To thofe fapient politicians 
who eftimate fyftems of polity, like bales of goods, and appreciate 
them from comparifon, and cheapue/s, we will here put the pertinent 
queftion of utrum horum? ; 

The Congrefs rejected the*propofition for difbanding the troops 
already levied, but iffued a prohibition againft farther levies. In this 
affembly few caufes of divifion occur, now that the Prefident has 
formed a junétion with the democrats. The new embaffy to France 
is a fubjeét of general conjeéture and general expectation ; but all 
(except the old tories) concur in their hope that it will produce a ftate 
of things that will enable America to fet Britain and Brit debts at 
defiance. 

The Federal Government, fo long the object of admiration, and the 
theme of applaufe, has fallen into fuch decrepitude and difrepute, that 
a new revolution has become the ordinary topic of converlation; and 
the downfall of the prefent fyftem is talked of with as little ceremony 
and as little concern as the demolition of an ancient building. In faét, 
its ftays and its buttreffes are daily mouldering away ; it bears all the 
odium of ¢axation, and derives no frrength from patronage. Tyranny 
and anarchy alternately nagee and exercife their odious fway 
for the purpofe of oppretlion. Several of the ftates fcarcely acknow. 
ledge the power of the Prefident, or the authority of his legiflature ; 
pe there is an evident want of cohefion in the different parts, which 
betrays the general weaknefs of the fabric, and portends its fpeedg 
diffolution. 

In Pennfylvania matters feem to be dgawir-: faft to a crifis; Mac- 
kean, the new-appointed Governor, has begun his reign by the dif. 
miffion of every clerk of court, regilter, prothonator, &c. who had 
not voted for him at his election, ‘Thefe offices in America are both 
numerous and lucrative, from the perpetual transfer of property, and 
the general difpofition to litigation. ‘The fingle ftate of Pennfylvania 
has twice as many Judges as the whole kingdom of England, with a 
proportionate number of fubordinate officers. Thefe laft were chiefly 
men who had férved in the lait war, and who were zealoufly and fin- 
cerely attached to the federal government. Hence arofe their o 
fition to the Jacobin Mackean; and hence, too, arofe his difmiffion 
of them, and his appointment of tle moft fturdy and refolate demo. 

crats to fucceed them. “There was fcarcely any man of this defcrip- 
tion, who had been zealous in promoting his intereft at the time of 
his eleétion, that has not been rewarded with a place. ‘There is nei. 
ther * bribery’? nor ‘* corruption’’ in this; there are no “ rotten 
boroughs ’’ in the Republic of America, "The /avercign people there 

bribe themfelves with their own money, 
The 
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The election of the Prefdent will take place in theenfuing antumn, 
ia and the law, in Pennfylvania, refpeéting the mode of electing the elec- 
ih tors who-clect the Prefident, has already expired. ‘The conftitution 
ae requires, that thefe eleétors thall be chofen infuch manner as the legif- 
i Jatures of the refpective ftates fhall appoint. In Pennfylvania they 
m=) have been hitherto chofen by the aggregate body of the people, and 
i. as thefe are violeatly democratic, there can be no doubt, but chat, if 
1 this cuftom be aecketived the whole of the 15 eleflors for that flate 
+. will vote for Mr, Jefferfon. The lower houfe of the ftate having been 
ae: chofen taft year, are democratic of courle; but the fenate, who were 
| moft of them chofen two or three years ago, are federalifts. Hence 
the two Honfes are at war with each other on this fubje@. The 
Senate with each diftrict to appoint its own Elector, by which means 
Some federalifts, at leatt, would be returned; but this is ftrenuoufly 
} oppofed by the Lowe? Houfe ; each has invariably rejected the bills 
A propofed by the other, and the ferment is at fuch a height that no hopes 
ALF of accomnodation remain. “Well then—fay the Senators—we thall 
Hl have no aw tor regulating the mode of electing elettors, and, of 
a courfe, we thall have xo e/e@ors. Not fo faft—anfwers the new Go- 
vernor Mackean—-it you do not make a daw, I fhall iffue my procla- 
mation ; the citizens thall choofe their eleGtors in the old way, and 
» Jet me fee what members of Congrefs will dare to annul their election | 
i: This man will, no doubt, put his threat in execution ; his eleétors 
: ) will probably be rejected by Congrefs ; and the Pennfylvanians will 
a sefufe to pay their taxes, Or fhould the Congrefs, from. theis anxiety 
iat > to preferve the refources which they derive from this the richeft of all 
vie fates, induce the Senate of Pennfylvania to give wets point, or 
t 








i make forte alterations themfelves in the exifting law, consequence 
a Will unqueitionably be the elevation of ‘Fefez/ox to the Prefident’s 





a chair. 
. We now pafs to the, more important fubjet of the Brits dedbis; 
but, in order to give our readers a clearer infight intq this bufinefs, 
‘ it will be neeeflary to take a {hort retrofpective view of its origin and 
: ogrefs, Our forarr ftatement ‘on this topic has, we know, caeited 
the indignation of the American Government and. their advocates, 

who have the prefumption to fuppofe that no Englifaman has a right 

! to exprefs his. ee fentiments on their public atts, while it is noto+ 
i rious that they have themielves invariably encouraged the propaga- 
ke tion of the moft atrocious falfhoods and libels refpecting Great Britain, 
i i her Sovereign, her Government, and her Conftitunop; of this we 
mi could eatily adduce a hundred proofs; we fluall only, however, at 
it oe pees bring to their recollection, the re-publication of Paine’s 
ights of Man, accompanied by an expre/s recommendation, from Mr. 

ie Jejferfon, then Secretary of State; and an infamous monody lately 
1? delivered, not only on the ftage, but in their charches, in which. get 
gracious Monarch was audaciouily ttigmatized as a “* rathle/s tyrant ;"’ 
but wich atl their prefumption, they have not ventured to inipeach 
the accuracy’ of our fiatement ; and, they may relt aiiured, that their 

fuccels 
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fuecefs in impofing filence on their own writers, will not deter us from 
perfevering in our laudable efforts to open the eyes of our countrymen, 
and to depi&t their practices, in open violation of every —— of 
juitice and equity, in the ftrong colours of rrutru. We, thank 
wen! are beyond the reach a republican tyranny, and may bid 
defiance to thofe aéts of oppreflion which we con/d f{pecify, and which 
would be found to equal any thing which the moft inveterate enemy 
of the old monarchy of France has related of its abufes. If ahe go- 
vernment of America with to conciliate the refpeft and efteem of Fo. 
pen eye let them difplay an invariable adherence to thofe principles, 
to that line of conduct which can alone render cither a nation er 
individuals refpeCtable or eftimable. 

By the fourth article of the treaty of peace, between Great Britain 
and America, concluded at Paris, on the 3d of Sept, 1783, ‘Ir is 
agreed that the creditors on either fide thall meet withno lawful im. 
pediment to the recovery of the full valuc in fterling maney of all 
bond fide debts heretofore contraéted.”’ : 

Notwithftanding this potitive engagement, on the part of the 
Americans, to remove every legal impediment to. the recovery of 
Britith debts, all fuch impediments were {pffered to remain in full 
force. ‘The creditors inchs repeated efforts to enforce their lawtyl 
claims, but uniformly failed, as well in the Courts of the United 
States, or Federal Courts, as in the Courts of each particular ttate. 
‘The laws which gonftituted the impediments remained unrepealed ; 
the laconic plea of *' Britif debt’? was deemed fufficient even to de- 
prive the plaintiff of rhe benefit of a trial ; and tofuch an excels was 
this fyftematic evafion of juitice, this profligate violation of treary, 
carried, that the Grand Jury, in the High Federal Court, in the difs 
tri&t of Virginia, did not bluth to prefent, (on the 23d of May, 1794) 
“« as a national GRIEVANCE, the recovery of /uch debts by Brisz 
Subjeds.”’ ; ' 

It was farther agreed by the fame treaty, that his Britannic Ma- 
jefty fhould gi.e up certain fortrefles, on the frontiers of Canada, to 


the United States; but the conftant violation of the terms of that . 


treaty by the latter, rendered it a matter of prudence, on the past of 
his Majefty, to retain thefe forts until fuch time as the Americap 
government fhould thew a difpofition to fulfil their part of the treaty ; 
by complying with the pofitive ftipulations of the fourth article, In 
this unfettled ftate did things remain, until the month of November 
1794, when his Majefty concluded a treaty of amity, commerce, and 
navigation, with the United States, one objet of which.was the final 


fettlement of tho’ claims-gwhich had been fo long and fo unjuftly - 
evaded. ‘The means devifed for this purpofe were certainly fuch as,” 


had the Americans acted honeitly and uprightly, muft have proved 
effe€tual, in removing every ground of complaint. 
His Majefty, ever fincere and honourable himfelf, demonftrated his 


perfect confidence in the national honour of the United States, by’ 


agreeing to give. up, within a certasw time (an agreement which he 
4 has 
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has faithfully and pun@tually fulfilled) all-the pofts which had bee’ 
withholden for the purpofe before {pecified ; while, in return, he re- 
ceived what was deemed a perfect fecurity for the debts due from the 
Americans to his fubjeéts ; viz. the folemn, abfolute, and uncondi- 
tional, ftipulation, on the part of the Unired States; that mutual 
Commiflioners, ot the majority of them, fhould make-an award; and 
their award be * in al: cafesy fina}, conclufive, and binding on the 
faid States.’ 


(To bé continued.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The interefting Speech of the Earl of Pembroke to Oliver Crom- 
well, in 1649, from an original MS. tranfmitted by a refpected 
Friend, was intended for infertion in this Number, but fhall certain- 
ly appear in our next. 


We have it in contemplation, effectually to remove the ground of 
A. B. C.’s complaint, though we cannot imitate the conduct of a con- 
temporary Critic, and review Ninteeen Volumes, in fave pages 


G. T.’s Communication is thankfully received, arid fhall appear 
very foon, Mott of the errors, we believe a//, noticed by H——n, 
were correéted in our laft lift of Errata. We fully admit the juftice 
of this Correfpondent’s remarks ; and have taken every means in out 
power to prevent the neceffity of their repetition. 

“* A Conftant Reader’’ is meant for early infertion. 


We are much obliged to ‘* Verus’’ for his Anecdote, which fhall 
certainly not be loft to the public. 


The Letter from our worthy Correfpondent at Teffon fhall appear 
as foon as poflible ;—-G. S$, F. and ‘ Mifo-Satanas’’ fhall have place 
in our next, ° 


« D,"* and “ Noflrum’’ are received ;—I. 1. P.’s requeft fhall 
be attended ta. - 


